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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_— pq 
HE debate on Lord Hartington’s resolution closed in the early 
morning of this day week. Friday’s debate was distinguished 
bya very powerful speech of Mr. Forster's, urging that we had for 
the first time put our foreign policy virtually under the control of 
iwo foreign Powers,—Turkey, whom we had bound ourselves to 
defend, and Russia, whom we had bound ourselves to meet under 
circumstances of her own choice, at a vast distance from home, 
and under conditions most embarrassing to us; and also that for 
Conservatives to support the policy of overriding the power and 
privilege of Parliament, was virtually for Conservatives to initiate 
arevolution. Sir William Harcourt also made a remarkable speech, 
restating the Greek case against Great Britain, and pressing very 
strongly the absurdity of supposing that Turkey was about 
to do in Asia, under the moral pressure of England alone, 
what she had resolutely refused to do in Europe, under the 
sustained pressure of all the Great Powers, and what Lord Salis- 
bury had in vain urged her to do in 1877, though Russia was then 
already in arms upon the frontier. Sir Stafford Northcote’s reply 
was not masterly. It consisted chiefly in alleging very strongly that 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention was a reality, from which the Gover- 
ment expected great things, and in the execution of which they 
looked for great help from our Anglo-Indian statesmen,—in 
frankly admitting in so many words that our Plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin did resist the French and Italian proposals for Greece ; 
—and in declaring that we had no support from the Govern- 
ments of Europe in regard to the Asiatic side of the Turkish 
question, but that there we were expected to act alone, on 
the ground that our interests were so much greater than those 
of any other European Power. Mr. Butt made a furious attack 
on Russia, intended to carry the Home-rulers for the Govern- 
ment, as to a great extent he did,—though Mr. Sullivan made a 
very vigorous stand for Lord Hartington’s resolution, declaring 
that Irishmen ought everywhere to sympathise with States fight- 
ing for their freedom, and that to these States the policy of the 
Government had been at Berlin steadily hostile. Lord Harting- 
ton’s resolution was rejected by the immense majority of 143,— 
195 votes against 338 for the Government. Reason, prudence, 
and patriotism have hardly ever in our time been voted down 
With so little show of argument or even of plausible suggestion. 











The analysis of the vote shows that in Scotland alone did the 
Liberal party obtain a majority. The Government profess to com- 
mand 351 votes, ina House of Commons of 652 Members,—so 
that, allowing for tellers, they had only 11 less than their full 
Lumber, and counting the pairs (24 in number), they obtained 
13 votes more than their full strength. But of the remaining 
301 Members, some four at least are no more Liberals than Sir 
W. Hart Dyke himself ; Mr. Roebuck and Dr. Kenealy much less 
80. Of the 66 so-called Irish Liberals, for instance, 31 stayed 
away unpaired, 16 voted for the Government, while 13 voted and 
6 paired for the Opposition. In other words, the so-called 
Trish Liberals gave only three more votes to the Liberals than they 
gave to the Conservatives. Of the 231 English and Scotch Liberals, 
184 (including tellers) voted for Lord Hartington, while eight- 

paired for him, giving him, in all, a support of 202 


they mastered them, and gave their usual evidence of being 
the party of discipline. 


The grand City banquet to the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary came off on Saturday at Guildhall. The City authori- 
ties had, with great discrimination, decorated the site of Temple 
Bar with two silvered griffins rampant, on pedestals supported by 
side arches, Lord Beaconsfield’s words, ‘‘ Peace, with honour,” being 
inscribed on the band which connected the rampant griffins,—a 
very fitting symbol of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. The crowd cheered 
chiefly for Cyprus, for Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord Salisbury, 
and occasionally gave groansfor Russia. ‘lhe City Chamberlain, 
before presenting the freedom of the City to Lord Beaconsfield, 
gave him a short history of himself ; reminded him that his grand- 
father was a merchant trading successfully in the City, and 
suggested, with some humour, that had Lord Beaconsfield 
remained among the citizens, instead of seeking fame and for- 
tune elsewhere—“ he might have been,—who knows?—even Lord 
Mayor of London.” Lord Salisbury, too, said the City Cham- 
berlain, claimed descent from no less than three City aldermen, the 
last of whom—Sir Crisp Gascoyne—was in 1752 the first occu- 
pant of the present Mansion House. In accepting the freedom 
of the City, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury made common- 
place speeches of the usual high-flown gratitude, destitute of any 
shimmer of the City Chamberlain’s humour. 


At the banquet which followed, Lord Beaconsfield referred to 
the “‘ well-founded fears ” that ‘‘ the balance of power in the Medi- 
terranean might be subverted,” that ‘‘ Russia might establish 
ports on the 2gean,” and that “ the restrictions on the navigation 
of the Straits might be removed,” and again, to ‘‘ the apprehensions, 
and well-founded apprehensions,” that Asia Minor might be con- 
quered, and that ‘‘ the establishments and influence of Great Britain 
in the Persian Gulf might be seriously endangered,” and took credit 
to the Government for having put an end to all those fears and 
apprehensions, by securing at Berlin, a peace which he hoped would 
be “enduring.” The ground of this hope was that every one 
was benefitted. Turkey was benefitted, by having so much which she 
had lost in war (nominally) restored to her, especially as, 
according to the highly romancing statement of Lord Beacons- 
field, the Sultan of Turkey had “scarcely a square mile left in 
Europe” under the Treaty of San Stefano. Austria was bene- 
fitted, by obtaining Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and so checking, 
— Lord Beaconsfield hoped for ever,—the ‘‘ Panslavist Conspiracy.” 
Russia is benefitted, by ‘the great check administered to the 
restlessness of the military authority of Russia,” and by being 
allowed to retain what could not be denied to a conqueror whose 
troops were at the gates of the metropolis of her opponent. 
France and Italy are benefitted, by knowing that ‘‘ the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean is not to be disturbed.” Germany 
is benefitted, by securing peace,—her great object. And England 
has been benefitted, by the acquisition of Cyprus, and the right of 
interference she has gained in Asia Minor. Lord Salisbury spoke 
in like terms of our Asiatic Protectorate, as a great and most 
important measure, full of great results for the future; and eulo- 
gised the Sultan,—“ an enlightened and powerful Prince,” he had 
termed him, when receiving the freedom of the City,—as a 
Sovereign whom it would be easy to direct aright. The note of 
both speeches was the pledge that ‘‘ the Power which had occupied 
Cyprus ” was about to inaugurate a new era in the East. The 
griffins rampant on a field tawdry were as characteristic of the 





followers from Great Britain. “An Observer,” writing to the 





Ministerial statement as they were of the procession. 
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If we are really to have this new era, it is certainly strange that 
the Government anticipates so little in the way of expense from the 
novel and magnificent Oriental policy on which they have resolved. 
Sir Stafford Northcote on Tuesday brought up Supplementary 
Estimates of £3,767,000, which, added to £2,750,000 of 
Exchequer bonds, which stand to be redeemed this year, 
make £6,517,000, towards the defraying of which there is only 
the surplus revenue of the year over ordinary expenditure, amount- 
ing to £2,210,000, or a final deficit of £4,307,000. To meet this 
deficit, Sir Stafford proposes simply to continue to owe it, till he 


apparently, the characteristic of the new policy is the predaae 
influence of words in determining it. Tarkey Sas bee 
Cyprusis still to be nominally Turkish territory, and the Cypg; 
Turkish subjects, so it cannot be administered bya D 

which deals only with Colonies and dependencies whe 
Queen is supreme. It is held to be better for the Foreign 0 > 
to administer itbadly, but under the right heading, as a - 
sion of the Sultan, than for the Colonial Office to aduiai 
well, and yet convey to all the world the (substantially true) notj ‘ 
that Cyprus is ours, and that ours it is to remain, > 








can pay it out of the surplus of three years. There are already two 
millions and three-quarters of Exchequer bonds which it was 
intended to redeem before April next. Besides this, he 
takes power to issue £2,000,000 more, i.e., simply to defer pay- 
ment for the present. This is clearly not a heroic policy. Now, 
as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury exhort us most 
bravely to a heroic policy in Asia Minor, it would have been 
reasonable, we think, to begin our new course of heroism with 
our finances, and not to defer meeting even our small preli- 
minary expenses till the strain of the great heave comes upon us. 
The intentions of the Government towards Turkey may be 
strictly ‘‘ honourable,” but measured in cash, they are clearly not 
of a kind for which Turkey could claim substantial damages, if 
she should ever sue us for a breach of promise. 


On Tuesday there was a great ‘‘scene” in the House of Commong, 
Major 0’Gorman—among Home-rulers, certainly the favourite of 
the House—was in a state of great excitement, due, it is said to the 
refusal of the War Department to give what the Major eatoensad 
fair promotion to a young relative of his. The mode in which he 
avenged himself was remarkable. When the Secretary for War 
Colonel Stauley, replied to Major Nolan’s speech on the inadequate 
allowance made to the Army Reserves, Major O'Gorman interpo. 
| lated a 1oud ‘‘ Hear, hear,” at the end of every sentence, till called tp 

order by the Speaker. He then protested with great warmth that he 
was in order, that he had a full right to call ‘ hear, hear,” at every 
period, every comma, and every semicolon, in any speechhe mightbe 
listening to, and declared he had a right to cheer, and “ intended 
todo it.” Of course, this was a flat defiance of the Speaker, who 
had ruled that Major O’Gorman was disturbing the House and 
| the Secretary for War. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
one side, and Mr. Lowe on the other, rose to support the Speaker, 
The Speaker proceeded to name Major O’Gorman,—“ I now name 
you, Major O'Gorman, for having interrupted the proceedings, by 
disorderly conduct, and having refused, when called upon by 
the Chair, to submit yourself to the judgment of the House.” Here. 
upon Sir S. Northcote said that the Speaker, having been compelled 
‘*to exercise the solemn duty of naming the honourable and 
gallant Member,” he must move that the honourable and gallant 
Member be directed to withdraw, for his disorderly interruption 
and disrespectful conduct to the Speaker. Mr. Lowe seconded 
this motion, and,—after the discussion of an amendment intended 
by Major Nolan to mitigate the severity of this tremendous cen- 
| sure, an amendment which was negatived,—it was carried; anda 
second resolution was passed, to take the conduct of Major 
O'Gorman into consideration on Wednesday, when he was 
directed by the House to attend in his place. This Major O'Gorman 
did on Wednesday, and made a very ample and cordial apology 
for his misconduct ; whereupon the order was discharged, and the 
awful and solemn act of the naming of a Member by the Speaker 
came—apparently—to its close, without tragic results. 








Mr. Childers criticised Sir Stafford Northcote’s financial proposals 
ina very masterly speech, to the precedents of which we have else- 
where referred at some length; and Mr. Gladstone said that the 
Conservatives of the present day seemed to have no more respect 
‘for the finance of Sir Robert Peel than for the finance of William 
Law ;” but of course, no criticism of this kind was of any use. The 
Government would not even forecast what they expected to spend 
on Cyprus, much less what they expected to spend on their grand 
Eastern policy,—and they found plenty of supporters to praise them 
for staving off the evil day when bills must be paid. The whole 
course of the Government has been one of sedulous concealments, 
tardy admissions, and finally, of elaborate depreciation of the 
meaning of their admissions; and there is but one adequate 
explanation,—that they contemplate a dissolution, and do not 
choose to make the people pay for their Foreign-Office illumina- 
tions, till the dissolution is over. 








On Wednesday, Sir Stafford Northcote went as near to a his- 
tory of the acquisition of Cyprus as he has yet ventured to go. 
In the first place, he said the policy of the Government was many- 
sided, as any substantial policy must be ; and it was the proof of 
the reality of that policy, that when regarded from different sides 
it had a different aspect. Would he have illustrated this by saying 
that when regarded from a practical point of view, it looked like the 
policy of a nation with a bottomless purse; but when from the 
point of view of the taxation which fills that purse, it looks like 
that of a nation which evades the paying of ready-money to 
its creditors? As to the history of the matter,—first, there was a 
state of things which rendered war probable, and produced a need 
for troops. The troops were brought ; but Malta was found incon- 
veniently small, and their presence there was likely to hamper the | party had been recently acquired by Lord Aberdeen’s Govert- 
military movements in that part of the world. Then the policy of | ment, spoke of it as ‘corruption as gross as had ever 
a defensivealliance with Turkey was adopted, and a larger station | been practised by the Walpoles or Pelbams.” Mr. John 
than Malta, and one more convenient for Asiatic movements, | Ball rose to order, and moved that the words be taken 
became necessary. Hence the transaction about Cyprus. Not; down, which was accordingly done. In the course of 
that it was meant to keep habitually a large force in Cyprus. But | an animated discussion which followed, Lord Palmerston, in 
as the Indian troops were in the Mediterranean, and there were | the name of the Government, defied Mr. Duffy to prove the trath 
sanitary difficulties about their immediate return, and it was not | of bis charges. The Speaker having resumed the Chair, the 
undesirable to make something of a display of force on first | words were reported to him, and he called upon the honourable 
taking possession of the island,—so as to avoid anything like | Member for New Ross to explain or retract, and then to with- 
the resistance which Austria had met with in Bosnia,—they | draw from the House. Mr. Duffy, thereupon, repeated the in- 
were sent there for a short time. As to the future, he | criminated words, and declared his readiness to prove their truth 
doubted the wisdom of bringing the revenues of Cyprus year by | before a Committee. He was ordered to appear in his place on 
year into the Imperial Exchequer at all, though of course Great | the following day, and having again repeated his charge and bis 
Britain must pay for any outlay in Cyprus made distinctly for | willingness to prove it, he withdrew. But on the following day, 
Imperial reasons. It was proposed at present, as Cyprus is not a | Lord John Russell thought it better, under all the circumstances, 
colony, to place it under the government of the Foreign Office. | to drop the proceedings, and no apology was ever made by Mr 

. ages Ugyorcgepel Duffy, nor was he ever called to order by name. 

The subsequent discussion elicited many protests against this —_—_—_—_———_— 
absurd resolve to place under a Department which has never had| The German elections, so far as they have yet been determined, 
the least experience in this kind of administration, the govern- | do not promise favourably for the Liberals. The Conservatives, 
ment of a large island like Cyprus, and Mr. Lowe expressed the | it is said, are 112 strong in the new Parliament, against only 
strongest conviction that the Colonial Office was the only De- |77 in the old. The Liberals are only 106 strong, against 1 
partment which could do the work without adding to its expense. | in the old Parliament. This will throw a great deal of power into 
The Colonial Office is not only fully manned, but almost over- | the hands of the Ultramontanes, whose number is hardly altered, 
manned, for the purposes of administration of this kind. But | —92, instead of 91. In Elberfeld, a Socialist was elected at the 


Sir Patrick O’Brien was mistaken in asserting that Mr. Duffy, 
—now Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, the Speaker of the Victoria 
House of Commons,—had ever been subjected to this awfal 
process of being ‘‘named” by the Speaker. What happened 
was this. Mr. Duffy, in a discussion in Committee in 1853, 
referring to the means by which the support of Mr. Sadleir's 
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2 ballot, and two other Socialists had previously been 

Sixty second-ballots remain, whose results may still 
‘athe Liberals a working majority, if the Ultramontanes and 
Conservatives do not combine. But such a combination is quite 


onthe cards. 


The entry of the Austrians into Bosnia has been far from a 
In Maglai they were well received, 
put hearing that resistance was being organised at Zepce, 
in Millinkovich marched on to subdue it; was received at 
Jepee with a galling fire, and marched back to Maglai, where the 
Je turned on him, opened a heavy fire from the houses and 


mere military parade. 


qross-banks of the river, and inflicted very severe loss. 
Seventy men were missing, of whom twenty-five have, it is said, 
been recovered, but forty-five appear to have been killed. Maglai 
has since been occupied in force, and the insurgents severely 

ished by the loss of a great many men. In Herzegovina, the 
Anstrians have been somewhat better received. There their 
rule appears to be not unpopular. 





On Tuesday, Mr. Hayter brought before the House the recom- 
mendation of the Committee to allow to candidates for the Army 
marks for physical attainments, urging that it would turn the 
attention of boys at school from their proper work to their 
amusements. When Colonel Stanley spoke, it became apparent 
that though he has not yet considered the subject, he is at least 
pot at all prepossessed on behalf of the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. ‘* The onus probandi,” he said, ‘‘ rested with the Com- 
mittee, before the suggestions which they made were carricd into 
effect.” As yet, competition, instead of having lowered the 
physique of officers in the Army, had secured ‘‘as fine a set of 
young men, taken all round,” as could be found anywhere. Again, 
itwas not desirable to stimulate physical training too much. Great 
¢are was necessary in physical training, ‘‘ lest a man’s constitution 
should be injured for life.” On the whole, it is clear that the 
injudicious recommendation of the Committee will be revised, 
without prejudice in its favour, by the Secretary for War. 

It was announced on Thursday that Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, M.P. for Christchurch, is to be the British Commissioner on 
the European Commission for the reorganisation of Eastern 
Roumelia. It would be difficult, we imagine, to find in the 
Tory party a more thorough-going pro-Turk, or one more likely 
to play into the hands of the Sultan. Nor has he ever given signs 
of that commanding intellect which would make him, almost in 
spite of himself, the ally of humanity, order, and civilisation, 
wherever he saw them likely to be endangered. The appointment 
isworse than we might have expected,—even from the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 


On Monday, in moving the Education Estimates, which amounted 
to £2,149,000, Lord George Hamilton stated that last year the 
Voluntary subscriptions amounted to £786,000, the rates to 
$447,000, and the school pence to £1,138,000, so that, including 
the grant, we may say that the elementary education of the country 
¢osts about four millions and a half sterling. As the number of 
children educated is nearly two millions and a half, the total cost 
of education appears to be above £1 16s. a head, and Lord George 
Hamilton estimates it at £1 13s. 11d. in Voluntary Schools, and 
£2 1s. 43d. in Board Schools. Excluding all private payments— 
that is, all subscriptions on the one hand, and the school pence 
on the other,—the education of a child in a Voluntary school is 
said to cost the country 14s. 4d., and in Board Schools 
£1 lbs. 0}d.,—i.e., for taxes, or rates and taxes, alone. Lord 


believed that many of the returns might be simplified, and not a 
few of them abolished altogether, to the great gain of the masters 
and mistresses. But Lord George Hamilton did not give Mr, 
Forster much encouragement on this head. He thought no great 
reduction in the number of returns would be possible. This is 
very discouraging. No work is more exhausting or less fruitful 
than this vast amount of clerk’s labour on school statistics ; and 
it leaves teaching-power—which requires plenty of elasticity 
and verve,—at a very low ebb indeed. 


The Queen’s Bench on Thursday dealt a blow not only at 
Lord Penzance and his Ecclesiastical Court, but at the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. By a majority of two to one, 
—namely, the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mellor 
against Mr. Justice Lush,—they decided that a writ ought to issue 
prohibiting Lord Penzance from proceeding in Mr. Mackonochie’s 
case on the sentence of suspension, and a similar writ will of 
course issue in Mr. Edwards’s case, which is one of the same 
nature. ‘The question between the two Courts was chiefly 
this,—whether a “monition” to a clergyman not to pursue 
certain ecclesiastical practices, ends the suit against him, and 
is in the nature of a penal sentence or not. Lord Penzance 
and the Privy Council maintain, and Mr. Justice Lush supports 
them in maintaining, that the monition is not a penalty terminat- 
ing the suit, but keeps the case still before the Court, so that the 
defendant is still, as it were, under the surveillance of the 
Court, and liable to be punished, if he does not obey the moni- 
tion. This the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mellor deny. 
They think a penal suit is ended by a monition as by a sus- 
pension or other penalty, and that the assumption of a power 
to keep a clergyman for an indefinite time under surveil- 
lance, with a penalty like suspension hanging over him, is 
not tenable unless expressly conferred by statute. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council are treated de haut en bas by 
the Lord Chief Justice—as an authority whose bad law it is quite 
as much his duty to set right as the bad law of the Arches Court 
itself. Lord Cairns will be as sore about the Lord Chief Justice’s 
judgment as Lord Penzance. 





Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury,—the demigods of the 
present Government, in which Sir Stafford Northcote, as 
the mere leader of the Commons, appears to hold a very 
subordinate place,—received on Tuesday, at the Foreign 
Office, an immense deputation, numbering, it is said, fifteen 
hundred members, from the Conservative Associations of England 
and Wales. About 350 of these Associations were represented, 
each of the deputations presenting an address and shaking 
hands with the two heroes,—a ceremony which occupied a full 
hour. Then Lord Beaconsfield delivered a little address on the 
value of party discipline, asserting that opinion “ when organised 
loses nothing of its genuineness and sincerity,” that ‘‘ Nature is 
herself organised,” and announcing a very remarkable and original 
truth,—that “if there were not a great directing power which 
controls and guides, and manages everything, you would have 
nothing but volcanoes, earthquakes, and deluges.” From this 
we infer that, in Lord Beaconsfield’s opinion, ‘‘ voleanoes, earth- 
quakes, and deluges ” are not outcomes of any ‘‘great directing 
‘+ power which controls, and guides, and manages everything,” but 
are the expressions of some unorganised anarchy outside,—that we 
should have more yolcanoes, for instance, with no laws of elastic 
fluids and superincumbent pressure, than we have with such laws ; 
more of earthquakes without those laws of expansion and com- 
pression which disturb the equilibrium of the earth’s surface ; more 
of deluges without those laws of evaporation and condensation, 








George made the cost of the Board Schools a great point against 
those who wish for increased School Boards and the extinction 
of Voluntary schools. ‘The School Boards spend three and two- 
thirds times as much from the rates, he says, as they get from the 
tants. If they received the whole of the grants, they would, 
saleulating at the same proportion, be levying £6,750,000 in 
rates alone, and would of course rouse the most vehement re- 
action against the burden of education. We certainly doubt 
Whether any rational being would have been willing to pay all 
this money for the superior worth of School Boards. 


Mr. Forster, in the discussion which ensued, pressed upon the 
Government Mr. Mundella’s warning that the masters of ele- 
mentary schools have far too much of their time occupied in 
Compiling the very elaborate returns required by the Govern- 
It was impossible, he said, for them to compile these 
returns, except at the cost of their health or their efficiency ; and 


ment. 


which lead to our present floods. Lord Beaconsfield, as a natural 
philosopher, bids fair to surpass even Lord Beaconsfield as a 
statesman and diplomatist. 


Lord Salisbury in his answer to the same deputation made one 
memorable comment on party discipline. Lord Melbourne, he 
said, ‘‘ used to define a supporter asa man who would support him 
when he was wrong.” He did not ask for so stringent a definition. 
But he did ask his party supporters to trust its leaders when 
they did not understand them, and to believe that the event 
would justify their confidence. And no doubt that is just the 
sort of supporters the Conservative leaders just now need most. 
In fact, Lord Salisbury might have recommended to the local 
agents of these Conservative Associations Mrs. Gamp’s great motto, 
“I gives no trust myself, but puts a great deal elsewhere,” as an 
excellent one for the guidance, respectively, of their local concerns, 
and their general attitude of political feeling. 





of course, the sacrifice of health is the sacrifice of efficiency. He 


Consols were on Friday 943 to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONSERVATIVE FINANCE. 


HE financial policy of the Government is as cowardly as 
its foreign policy is grandiose. We are to have all the 
satisfactions of glory, with as little as possible of the imme- 
diate inconveniences and expense. When in 1876 Mr. Disraeli 
boasted at Guildhall that the British Government had no 
occasion to shrink before the cost of one, two, or three cam- 
paigns, but that having once entered the field, it could con- 
tinue fighting till it had attained its end, we should never have 
supposed that his Government would have shrunk from paying 
even the mere cost of a menace, with the Ways and Means of 
the year, and would have asked leave to distribute that cost over 
the Ways and Means of three years,—in other words, to borrow 
under no pressure for a short period, with no certainty at all that 
that short period may not have to be prolonged. In April last, 
when Sir Stafford Northcote expected to spend much less than 
he now finds it necessary to spend, he shrank from providing 
even for that expenditure out of the Ways and Means of the 
year. Now he presents us with a supplementary bill of 
£3,766,000 (of which £400,000 is an extra charge for the 
Caffre war), instead of that which he had in April calculated as 
likely to vary from a minimum of £1,000,000 to a maximum 
of £1,500,000. In other words, his present estimate exceeds 
the double of the maximum as he calculated it in April by 
more than three-quarters of a million, while it exceeds the 
treble of the minimum as he then calculated it by the same 
amount. He explains this miscalculation by saying that it 
cost more than he then supposed to make our opponents sure 
that England was really in earnest. In April probably he 
thought it would be enough to summon troops from India, and 
might not even be necessary really to bring them,—whereas it 
was necessary to bring them, and to conclude the Convention 
with the Porte, and to occupy Cyprus, and all this has cost 
money. Well, the obvious criticism on that statement is that 
Sir Stafford Northcote was very sanguine, if he thought that 
the flourishing of a money-bag with less than six millions in it 
would be enough to reduce Russia to pliancy. But that is not 
the chief fault of Sir Stafford Northcote’s finance, after all. 
It was timid enough—when he knew that the Cabinet had 
decided on summoning the Indian troops, and had under its 
serious consideration the policy of taking Cyprus, with all its 
expenses, and still more, the Anglo-Turkish Convention, with 
all its heavy responsibilities, on the shoulders of Great Britain, 
—to ignore the expense which he knew that this policy must 
produce. That was a grave fault. But it does not seem to us 
half so grave as shrinking from extra taxation now that the event 
has proved that the sanguine view of the case was mistaken, 
and yet that England has no immediate burden to bear which 
he cannot well provide for out of the resources of the year. 
When he under-rated the cost of menace, he proposed 
that we should run in debt, rather than inconvenience our- 
selves by paying for that luxury at once. Now that he 
knows he has under-rated it, his course is still the same. 
Probably he says to himself,—‘ Oh! it will cost more than 
I expected,—a good bit more,—still, it is not worth while to 
disturb the mind of the country on the subject. Next year, 
or the year after, is quite soon enough to discharge the little bill. 
Itis a pity to disgust the people with a glorious foreign policy. 
Therefore let us say in August forthe heavier debt, what we said in 
April for the lighter,—trust it to the future. No matter that 
it is contrary to precedent ; no matter that even in the case of 
the Abyssinian war, we provided ail that was expected to 
be spent out of the resources of the year. You must not 
be too virtuous, if you want to be popular. It is ill-mannered 
to thrust the bill for the fireworks on the young gentlemen 
who have only just let them off. Let the memory of their delight 
die away before you begin to dun them for the money, else they 
may begin to hesitate when you propose to them fireworks 
again. Neyer mind whether the deficiency be between one or 
two millions, or between four and five millions, draw upon the 
future for it, and then we can with the greater ease take credit 
with the people at once for our spirited foreign policy, and 
our reluctance to add to their burdens.’ Such is, as it seems 
to us, the probable drift of Sir Stafford Northcote’s reasons for 
not adding to the taxation, in spite of the heavy extra deficiency 
he had to announce. 
But there is no respectable defence for it. As Mr. Childers 
showed in his very lucid speech, in 1859 there was a very similar 
crisis, War broke out between France and Austria, and the 








increase in our Naval and Military expenditure raised 
deficit to over five millions. The Liberals came into 
power, Mr 

Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and th h the 
Bud in July ale 

get came late in July, the whole deficiency was provided 
for by the taxation of the year. Mr. Disraeli, who wag then 
in Opposition, said, “ To raising the sum by taxes, not by loan, I 
give my unqualified support.” In 1860 the case was even worse, 
The China war had broken out, and late in the Session it waa 
found that the deficiency would be considerable, and again, late 
in July Mr. Gladstone raised the spirit duties. Once m 
when the Abyssinian war broke out, the first year was ex 
to cost £2,000,000, and the second, £3,000,000 (though 
did cost a great deal more). The Conservative Government of 
that year imposed as late as November an additional penny on 
the Income-tax, and in the following year a further addition of 
twopence, so that there was no shrinking then on the part of 
the Conservatives themselves from the duty of meeting the 
cost even of actual war out of the revenues of the year. Again, 
in 1870 a great war broke out late in the Session, and it be 
came necessary to add to the military expenditure at a late 
period of the Session. What course was taken ? A second penn 
of Income-tax was added to the taxation. Now of these fou 
precedents adduced by Mr. Childers, is there one which cay 
be said to be inapplicable to the present case, either in cop. 
sequence of any special right of the present generation to ask 
posterity to share its burden, or of any special incompetence of 
the Governments of the years referred to, to urge such a ples 
with decorum? It will be said, of course, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote did say, that the cost incurred this year is the cost 
of averting a war which would have fearfully burdened future 
generations. And he wishes us, we suppose, to infer that 
those who are responsible for that cost may fairly ease them. 
selves to some extent of the lighter burden they have incurred, 
by shifting it on to the future, by way of compensation forthe 
much heavier burden, of the fear of which the country is r- 
lieved. But then that plea, that the policy of the Govem- 
ment has had the merit of averting war, is a matter of argu. 
ment, as Mr. Gladstone showed, and is denied strenuously bya 
large section of the British people. Besides, were not the pre- 
parations of 1859, the Chinese war of 1860, the Abyssinian warof 
1867, and the Belgian Guarantee of 1870, to be justified on 
precisely similar grounds? The preparations of 1859 were 
intended, of course, as precautionary, on the eve of a great 
Continental war, and doubtless had their effect in giving new 
weight to Lord Russell’s Italian policy in 1859-60. Assuredly 
the weight of taxation was much more seriously felt at that time, 
and the excuse for drawing bills on the future was much greater, 
than it is now. And yet no one hesitated in taking up the 
burden of the time, and refusing to share it with posterity. Still 
more was this true of 1860, when the finance of the year was 
more embarrassed than in any year of the new commercial era, 
In 1867 again there was actual war, and a serious one, in the 
due prosecution of which every English subject who travelled 
or might wish to travel in Africa or the East was directly 
interested. And the excuse, therefore, for sharing the burden 
with posterity was obvious. In 1870 the cost of guaranteeing 
the independence of Belgium was not to be accounted as the 
price of any purely temporary advantage to Great Britain. It 
was a policy on a par with the avowed objects of the recent 
Treaty and Convention, and certainly might have been % 
decently shared with future generations, as the cost of threaten- 
ing Russia and offering a Protectorate to Asia Minor. 

But there is one feature of the case which makes stil] more 
than any consideration we have named, against the present 
evasion of our financial claims. It is, that if our new policy 
means anything, what we have done this year is only the 
beginning of an expenditure much heavier than any we have 
yet incurred. If we are to shirk the cost of menace NOW, 
what shall we do with the much greater cost of menace whi 
we must incur under the Anglo-Turkish Convention for the 
future? If we do these things in the green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry? We have moved some thousands of Indian 
troops, bought an ironclad or two, occupied Oyprus, and thats 
all. But in future years we are bound to repel invasion along 4 
line of 1,000 miles, and therefore, of course, to prepare to repel 
it, if there be any sign of it. And not only have we under 
taken to do this, but to force on Turkey the reforms in her Ad- 
ministration requisite to enable us to do this efficiently. If thes 
responsibilities are not to be dead-letters, what expenses must we 
not incur in future years, even without going to war, on™ 
same principle on which we have, if Sir Stafford Northcote # 
to be trusted, “averted” war by military preparations 
year ? How many troops shall we not have in years to come 
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to Armenia, or Syria, or even Mesopotamia, just to make 
ipelear to the Russians that we are in earnest in saying, “‘ Thus 
far, and no farther?” If we are always to spread the cost of 
/ operations over three or four years, what will our 
National Debt be a century hence? Nothing can be more 
‘cious than, at the commencement of such a new era as 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford North- 
gote have announced to us, to shrink from the petty obligations 
of the year, and shift them to the years which are to come. 
“Snfficient unto the year are the burdens thereof,” is a motto 
ghich we have acted up to during many years of a substantially 
insular policy. But we can no longer adopt it with any 
propriety. We are taking up the burdens und _responsi- 
bilities of a great Continental Power, and yet in the 
very act of taking them up, we are shrinking, for the 
frst time, from the one financial rule in which even 
insular Powers can alone find safety,—while, if Continental 
Powers ignore it, they rush upon bankruptcy. Just as we are 
gourting the dangers of a new and grand policy, we are 
shirking the safeguards of our old and modest policy. 
Surely Sir Stafford Northcote must be desirous to take 
it out of the power of Lord Beaconsfield, to renew Mr. 
Disraeli’s boast of 1876. If we go on as we have be- 
n, we shall, before many years are out, have no heart to 
say to Russia that while she is limited by the fear of bank- 
ruptey, we can undertake campaign after campaign, and fear 
nothing for the length of the struggle. The country which, 
in the plenitude of its wealth, draws on the future to discharge a 
burden of £4,000,000, just in order to avoid the unpopular 
policy of putting on new taxes, can hardly afford to protect a 
thousand miles of dangerous frontier, at a distance of three 
thousand miles from home, against even a bankrupt State 
which has its resources close to the frontier in dispute. If we 
have menaced Russia successfully this year, we have, at least, 
in the financial arrangements of this week, given the best 
proof she could desire, that we are not financially courageous 
enough, even if we are rich enough, to threaten her effectually 
in the future,—though we have, nevertheless, engaged to do 
this, under the terms of our Treaty with the Sultan. 


THE CASE OF GREECE. 


T was amusing to listen to Sir Stafford Northcote’s very 
frank admission last Saturday morning that Sir Charles 
Dilke’s charge against the Government, as it was taken up and 
enforced by Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, was 
substantially true. Sir Stafford Northcote has very different 
views on the subject of apologetic speeches from Mr. Cross. 
Mr. Cross has enough in him of the feeling of a political 
juryman to shrink from voluntarily admitting any charge 
against the Government which he holds that the average Eng- 
lish politician would regard as serious. No doubt Mr. Cross knew 
very little indeed about the proceedings at Berlin in relation to 
Greece, He had the ordinary legal distrust of “ private informa- 
tion,” and when Sir Charles Dilke made an assertion on the best 
authority that France and Italy wished to give Greece much 
more territory than England was willing to give her, he, in 
the first instance, disbelieved the information himself, and in 
the next strove to make it appear wholly improbable to the 
ideal political juryman who was doubtless in his mind. In 
reply to Mr. Gladstone, he stated that he had tried and failed 
to see Lord Salisbury, but that Lord Salisbury’s private secre- 
tary knew nothing of the facts alleged. If an article in this 
week’s World may be trusted,—evidently one written by some 
Member of Parliament who closely watched the debate, and 
who had the means of knowing the nature of Mr. Cross’s in- 
quiries,—these inquiries were not addressed to the private secre- 
tary who was likely to know something, but to the private 
secretary who was likely to know nothing on the subject. At 
any rate, the private secretary was wrong; and Sir Charles 
Dilke was right. 





| 


The challenge of Mr. Cross was a hazardous, Government had, in fact, brought about. 


Northcote see what there was to object to in such a proceed- 
ing. The object was to attain a practicable peace. Why 
should not an English Plenipotentiary condemn what seemed 
to him a proposal unfavourable to such a peace? In short, 
Sir Stafford trumped his partner’s card. Mr. Cross could not 
help feeling that the average British elector would not like to 
hear that Greece had been kept down by England. Sir Stafford 
Northeote knew that it was true, and thought it wiser 
to put it in a different light. It was not keeping 
down Greece, it was simply so moderating her claims 
as to render a solid agreement practicable. The Eng- 
lish elector likes Greece very well, but he likes peace 
better. What is easier than to make it seem that 
Lord Beaconsfield opposed Greece out of sheer good-sense, 
sheer conviction that the Congress would have been a failure, 
if any proposal of this kind had been insisted on ? 
And so the debate ended with an admission that what 
the Liberals had urged as to the more friendly view 
of France and Italy concerning the fate of Greece 
was true enough,—but immaterial. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
better judgment saw that Turkey was not compres- 
sible up to this point. If France, indeed, or any other 
great Power, had proposed to use force against Turkey, the 
matter would have been different. But so far as any concession 
was concerned which Turkey was likely to accept, without being 
compelled to accept it,—why Lord Beaconsfield had secured 
as much as, in his judgment, it was possible to obtain 
peacefully,—and that was a promise from Turkey to consider 
the revision of the frontier in a sense favourable to Greece. 
And so far as we now see, in an empty promise of this kind 
the matter is likely enough to end. 

Now let us consider what right Greece had to look for 
more from Great Britain than this very impartial opinion as 
to the limits of Turkish concession. A very striking sum- 
mary of the official evidence on this point is contained in a 
letter to Monday’s Zimes, signed “An Epirote,”—a letter to 
which a sequel was promised, which, at the time we write, 
had not appeared. Not once, but repeatedly, as is shown 
in that letter, the British Government had interfered to pre- 
vent Greece from going to war, by the most urgent remon- 
strances, threats, and promises. In the June of last year it was 
certain that Greece would have gone to war, but for Lord 
Derby’s positive assurance that “so far as may be in the power 
of her Majesty’s Government, they will, when the time comes 
for settlement of the questions arising out of the war, be ready 
to use their best influence to secure for the Greek population in 
the Turkish provinces any administrative reforms or advan- 
tages which may be conferred on the Christian population of 
any other race.” And this promise was accompanied by 
a threat that “if the request we made was not com- 
plied with, and Greece further complicated the diffi- 
culties already existing in the East of Europe, she would 
run the risk of alienating the sympathies of those 
Powers who wished her well.” This promise and threat pro- 
duced its effect on the King of Greece, who withdrew his troops 
at once. In pressing the recall of the Greek troops, her 
Majesty’s Government had engaged that if they were recalled, 
‘the life, honour, and property of the populations of those 
provinces,”—the border provinces, in which the Turkish soldiers 
were committing the most horrible outrages,—* shall be pro- 
tected,” an engagement which, we need hardly add, was never kept, 
and could not have been kept without the use of an English or 
some other civilised force. No sooner did the Greek troops with- 
draw, than the most fearful outrages began again at once. So 
passionate was the resentment in Greece, that Greek volunteers 
thronged across the frontier, in spite of the action of the Govern- 
ment, and the Turks retaliated by letting loose thescum of the 
Turkish criminals from the prisons of Larissa and Janina on 
the unhappy Greeks. Lord Salisbury, after his accession 
to office, had to remonstrate with Turkey, through Mr. 
Layard, on these excesses, which the action of our own 
After this, 


one; and when, on the Thursday, he denied interlocutorily | Lord Salisbury reiterated Lord Derby’s promise to obtain 
Mr, Chamberlain’s reiteration of the charge, he was overbold, for Greece in the ultimate settlement all the advantages of 


for the charge was true. On Saturday morning Sir Stafford 
Northcote made no secret about it. He was quite willing to 
admit, he said, that some of the Powers had held much 


| 
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the neighbouring Christian populations, if Greece would only 
keep quiet. England would endeavour ‘‘to secure a full and 
favourable hearing for Greece at the Congress.” And Mr. 


stronger views as to what was possible in relation to Thessaly Wyndham promised, on behalf of our Government, that the 
and Epirus than our Plenipotentiaries, “ or one of them,” had | Hellenic cause “should not suffer in the estimation of 
ever held. In the frank discussions which preceded the delibera-| the Congress by the withdrawal of the insurrectionary 
tions of the Congress, no doubt the English Plenipotentiary | bands.” Such was the urgent and repeated interference of 
had expressed quite frankly his opinion that the proposal of | Great Britain with Greece, and such the promises given her. 
France and Italy was impracticable. Nor could Sir Stafford | Now we do say that those promises have been broken in spirit, 
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unless it can be shown that England applied the same pressure | he says, to occupy the time of the House with these 
in Congress to rescue Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus from the vile | discussions, and give their attention instead to the discussion i 
government of Turkey, which she applied to secure Bosnia | Supply itself, all would be well. Thus, Mr. Dillwyn himself 
and Herzegovina from the like fate? Every one knows that | according to Sir Stafford Northcote, was to blame Por 
Lord Beaconsfield spoke in the plainest manner in the Congress | though his proposal well deserved consideration, yet ie took 
of the incapacity of Turkey to rule Bosnia and the Herzegovina, | up time with it which he might, instead, have given to the dig. 
and the absolute necessity, in her own interest, no less than the | cussion of the Votes in Supply themselves. And Sir Stafford 
interest of those provinces, to place them under the rule of | even invented a new parody on a line of Byron’s which has been 
Austria, If he had held the same language about Crete, Thes- | oftener parodied, perhaps, than any line in the language, f 
saly, and Epirus, or any one of those disturbed regions,—if | Mr. Dillwyn’s benefit. He said that Mr. Dillwyn, « rides 
he had, as he well might have, offered to enforce the handing | that men should ne’er obstruct, obstructed,”—which was not 
over of Orete to a Greek Administration,—“in trust for | very witty, and in relation to the proposal before the House, way 
Turkey,” if that farce was really worth keeping up,—if he had | not alittle weak. Not only Mr. Dillwyn and Mr, Rylands, 
encouraged France to apply the same pressure to the continent | but a considerable number of independent Members who 
of Greece which we might have applied on behalf of the island of | really give attention to the Civil Service Estimates —giy 
Crete, then there might, indeed, have been a durable settlement | George Balfour and Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Maclaren and Mr 
of the Greco-Turkish question; only then even Lord Beacons- | Cowen,—all pleaded strongly for the motion, and on the 
field could hardly have boasted of the great extent of territory | obvious and reasonable ground that the House cannot do the 
restored to Turkey, as he did boast while he was putting Austria | work of control over these Estimates, unless the work is simplis 
in occupation of two of her chief provinces. fied and reduced for it by the sifting of a previous Finanes 
The long and short of the matter is, that Lord Beaconsfield | Committee, commanding its confidence. Now Sir Stafford 
conciliates Austria because she is strong, and snubs Greece | Northeote’s counter-suggestion that honourable Members 
because she is weak, He prefers the anarchy of Turkish rule should not waste so much time on motions delaying 
to the comparative order of Greek rule, though he prefers| Supply, is obviously unpractical. While representatives 
the order of Austrian rule to the anarchy of Turkish rule. It|are representatives, they will take the means which seem 
is not the order he prefers to the anarchy, in either case, but the | to be most practicable for airing the grievances which 
strong military Power to the feebler military Power. Lord| they discover; and the more popular our Constitution ig, 
Beaconsfield, no doubt, really thought it absurd to ask Turkey the more of such grievances, real and fanciful, there will be, 
to give up Crete, or Thessaly, or Epirus. But he thought it Sir Stafford Northcote must be well aware that he might almost 
so because he preferred her to retain them. He wanted | 28 well urge honourable Members to desist from bringing in Bills 
to pose as the saviour of Turkey ; and it would which they cannot hope, without the support of the Govern. 
not haye done to pose as the saviour of ‘Turkey, if | ment, to carry, as to desist from airing grievances on the pro 
he had clipped her territory on the side of Greece, as well as | posal to go into Committee of Supply. You cannot expect 
on the side of Austria. The whole treatment of Greece by | Members elected by large constituencies to act on any principle 
England has been a warning to the Greek Government not to except on that of doing what they suppose likely to win them 
put its faith in Great Britain, but to go to war in time, when- | Tespect and confidence in those constituencies. And of course, 
ever the next opportunity occurs. Doubtless, the treatment of | therefore, they will continue to propose what they think 
the Slavonic States which did go to war was “scurvy,”—to | popular legislation, in the hope of gaining the attention of the 
use Lord Beaconsfield’s own term,—at least as scurvy as | Public and the ear of the Government, and to bring before 
Great Britain could make it when Russia was opposed to her. | the House all those grievances in the removal of which, in their 
But it was not so “ scurvy” as the treatment of Greece. All | Opinion, their constituents will be deeply interested, Sir 8, 
the world knows what Lord Beaconsfield thinks of countries | Northcote might as well propose to abolish large constituencies 


willing to be bribed by British promises, and to quail under | altogether, as to get honourable Members to take up less time 
British threats. than they do at present with the motions which bring real or 


fancied miscarriages of public justice before the House. 
- , " . Mr. Dillwyn’s proposal, on the other hand, is certainl 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE AND MR. DILLWYN. | jiable to the objection urged by Sir Stafford Northcote, that i 
IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE is very skilful in resist-| will tend to diminish the responsibility of the House itself. 
ing inconvenient proposals, He first admits that} And no doubt, without a Committee in which the House has 
there is much to be said for it; then depreciates that | enough confidence to accept at least some of its judgments, 
much till it seems little; then intimates that the author | no good would be done; while if you have such a Committee, 
of the proposal is injuring his own cause; and eventu-| the House of Commons will obviously transfer some of its own 
ally sits down assuming that every wise person will vote | powers and responsibilities to that Committee. This is not only 
against it. On Wednesday, Mr. Dillwyn proposed a) true, but obvious. At the same time, the real question being how 
motion, on behalf of which a great number of independ-| to work Parliamentary institutions to the greatest advantage, 
ent Members had much to say, in favour of submitting the | there is no particular reason, that we can see, why Parliament 
Civil Service Estimates to a Finance Committee before they are | should not delegate such parts of its financial control as it is 
submitted to the House,—the object being that the Committee | obviously unable to exercise efficiently, reserving to itself 
should simplify the work of the House, by telling it which of | full power in all cases in which it is evident that either the 
the Estimates are really voted under statutory authority and | Committee is divided against itself, or not being so divided, is yet 
therefore need no discussion unless it be proposed to repeal | dealing with a subject too important for anything but the direct 
that statutory authority; which of them raise considerable | responsibility of Parliament. Such a Finance Committee is the 
discussions ; which of them, in the opinion of the Committee, | natural and, strictly speaking, the scientific remedy for the de 
need careful revision by the House; and which may be | ficient control of a popular body which is quite overworked. It is 
passed over by a too busy House without any great | adopted in most other countries, and there is reason, growing in 
risk of neglecting its duty. No case could be stronger | force every year, for its adoption in England. At all events, itisa 
than Mr, Dillwyn’s in favour of some change at least, | fareasier and more efficient remedy than Sir Stafford Northeote’s 
in the present arrangements. As Mr. Rylands pointed out, | proposal to limit the discussions on the motion for going into 
between one and three o’clock on Wednesday morning between | Committee of Supply. Such a proposal would be at once un- 
seven and eight millions, had been voted by the House without | popular and ineffective. It would render Members and con- 
the least consideration ; and this neglect was simply compulsory, | 8tituencies impatient ; and even when you had done all that 
if the House wished to get through its business at all before it | could be done in this way, Parliament would still be asked to 
was prorogued. Of course under such circumstances the so- | control a mass of money votes which, unless previously sif 
called “ control of the House ” is a farce ; and yet it is not a farce, | by a competent Committee, are far beyond its power of con- 
as it exempts the Administration from anything like real re-| trol. It is the wisdom of such a body as Parliament to re 
sponsibility for the Votes. A popular control which is no | cognise the point at which it should give up a certain 
control, is much worse than none; it protects the Adminis-| measure of nominal control, to keep the greater amount of 
tration against censure, and gives a prestige of popular favour | real control. And in our opinion, such a point in the history 
to votes which the representatives of the people have never|0f the control of Parliament over our finance, has long 9g? 
even examined. But Sir Stafford Northcote does not wish | been reached. , 
for any change, except indeed a change in the desire of| We regret much to observe that the front bench of Opposi 
private Members to bring forward discussions on the motion for | tion carefully refrained from expressing any opinion on this 
going into Committee of Supply. If they would only cease, | very important question, It is not one which they ought to 
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able lot across the Save; and if Austria is to establish tran- 
quillity and content, she must deal boldly with the land system, 
and give the rayah something in the nature of fixity of tenure, 
and protection against elastic, all-absorbing dues. 

Of course, when the insurrection is put down, it will appear 
that the Austrian rule has some strong sympathisers in both 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. To name only one of its allies, most 
of the Order of Minorites, who minister to the spiritual wants 
of the Latin population, have been educated at Diakovar, 
under the influence of Bishop Strossmayer ; and there they have 
learned from him to hate the Turk, and to look up to Austria 
as their natural protector and Sovereign. The establishment 
of a Consulate-General at Serajevo has, as Mr, Evans points 
out, in his “Through Bosnia and Herzegovina,” enabled 
her for some years to play an important part in Bosnian 
politics. He found that the monks were in favour of 
the restoration of the old kingdom of Bosnia, under 
the suzerainty of Catholic Austria, “Failing,” he says, 
“the erection of a Roman Catholic principality, they were 
willing to see the whole country occupied by Austria, and 
actually annexed.” In fact, the Herzegovina insurrection was, 
in some degree, due to the wide-spread wish for Austrian in- 
She has also a natural fitness for the delicate 
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spss in silence. Either they agree with Sir S. Northcote, and | proclamation of the Austrian Government to ensure “ equal 
‘that case they should have given him their support against rights in the eyes of the law, and protection for life, faith, and 
it Dillwyn, or they differ with him, and then they should property,” can be but imperfectly fulfilled. It is to be borne 
love given some sort of encouragement to Mr. Dillwyn. To | in mind that the Moslem lords of Bosnia have never been 
‘more a great administrative issue of this kind, is to resign | accustomed to be subject to any will but their own. Until 
= of the most important functions of the leaders of | Omar Pasha in 1850 broke for a time the power of the Sla- 
Opposition. vonic Mussulmans, the descendants of the Capetans or 

| Begs, the Turkish Government had little authority in Bosnia. 
| The Sultan’s representative at Traynik was previously nobod 
THE AUSTRIAN OCCUPATION OF BOSNIA, |i the eyes of the fierce, untamable jedan at ‘Gahien 
advance of the Austrians into Bosnia and Herzegovina | When the insurrection broke out in 1872, the Mussulman 
has been no bloodless, holiday march, as it at first pro-| population took the law into their own hands, and since that 
mised to be. They have been deluded by the tine, fair speeches | time they have been free to do as they pleased to the unfor- 
made to them at Brod and elsewhere, by the Turkish officials | tunate Christians. The Austrians will find it absolutely 
and wily Begs, and they have sharply suffered for their credulity | essential to break once and for ever the power of these 
and folly. The Mahommedan inhabitants planned, with con- | haughty, fierce renegades. Th the interest of good govern- 
siderable skill, an ambush for the troops advancing from Brod, | ment, the Austrian Administration will be compelled to 
and in a narrow defile at Zepze a squadron of Hungarian Hussars,| deal early with the ugly land question, and that 
which had pushed on ahead of the main army, lost about seventy | cannot be done without striking a heavy blow at the 
to a hundred men, out of one hundred and eighty. The horse-| influence of the Begs. The lot of the miserable rayah 
men were shot down by a murderous cross-fire, and the rem-|is often worse than that of a slave. He pays exorbitant 
nant who escaped were ruthlessly fired at in Maglai and other | rent ; he is subject also to some of the most hateful and 
places, in which they had been hospitably entertained. When '! oppressive dues of feudalism; and what with the exactions 
the main army arrived at Kosna, it was also attacked, but | of the taxpayer and the landlord, the condition of the Bosnian 
the insurgents were repulsed. The Jovanovich division, which | and Herzegovinian rayah has been worse than that of any other 
entered Herzegovina, has had not much better luck, for there | peasantry in Europe. It was these cruelties, the necessary out- 
have been outbreaks at Mostar, the capital of that province ; | come of the infamous land tenure, that drove thousands of 
and altogether the Austrians have had four or five fights with | persons to fly their homes and seek refuge from their intoler- 
their new subjects. It is plain, more troubles are in store for | 

them. Emissaries of the Sheik-ul-Islam are, it is said, stirring 
up strife, and a leading spirit in the movement is Hadji Loja, 

a fanatical dervish of Serajevo, with much influence among 
the warlike, intolerant Begs of the province. He walks about 
in tattered garb; during Ramazan, he goes about half- 
naked. The tallest man, it is said, in Bosnia, he is a 
terror to the Christians, several of whom he has murdered, in 
a so-called “ trance.” He is now industriously preaching that 
there is no binding law save that of the Koran, and is calling 
on all Moslems to rise against the Austrians, He has compelled 
the Governor-General of Bosnia and the military command- 
ant to return to their posts, from which they had fled, and 
in their name this dangerous fanatic virtually administers the 
Government. It is pretty clear that the Turkish authorities, 
if they do not connive at or instigate the revolt, see it with 
some complacency. In fact, on all hands difficulties are springing 
up in the way of the Austrian army. It is known that 
Prince Milan's forces, which are stationed on the Servian 
frontier, are fraternising with the insurgents. It is 
known, too, that Seven volunteers, Montenegrins — justly 
disgusted with the scurvy treatment which they received at 
the Congress—and Albanians, are serving with them; and in| tervention. 
fact, all the many and diverse enemies which Austria has| work which devolves upon her. Her administrators are accus- 
in that neighbourhood have seized the opportunity of assail-|tomed to deal with people of different race, religion, and 
ing or annoying her. The military issue cannot, of course, | language. The problems before her are not graver or more 
be doubtful. The Austrians forces have not shown, to be difficult than those which she has had to deal with in Croatia. 
sure, much alertness or rapidity of movement,—they haye|She fuses with ease other administrative systems than 
been as dilatory as if they were Russians. But Omar Pasha | her own,—witness the fact that she has already taken Turkish 
and Dervish Pasha never found, when they had large forces | soldiers and officials into her service. Her rule, if stern, is the 
at their disposal, much difficulty in quelling the insurrections | rule of a civilised Government, under which the life of men 
of the haughty Begs,and General Philippovich’s numerous troops|and the honour of women are respected, and property is 
will, in the end, carry all before them. In a few weeks the | secure. We may be sure, in spite of the dislike of 
insurrection must degenerate into guerrilla warfare, if| the Hungarians to the expedition, and the querulous- 
not — brigandage. We cannot suppose that much will} ness with which they speak of it, they cannot arrest a 
come of the Sultan’s telegram to the Queen—even if that| movement which is the natural destiny of the country. 
telegram be not a bold fiction—asking her to use her good | The disasters of 1866, which expelled Austria from Germany, 
offices with the Emperor of Austria to stop the further] her historic theatre, pointed to the East as the field for her 
advance of his army. But enough has happened to show that | future activity, and the means for compensating herself for 
the rather shabby policy which, according to wont, Austria| territorial losses. It was in that direction that Prince 
has pursued, has not been altogether successful. She has/ Bismarck urged her to advance; and now that Roumania 
encountered military difficulties which require her to draw/and Servia are independent, and that Bulgaria and 
upon her Reserve. She has excited discontent at Pesth, where | East Roumelia are in a fair way to be so, it be- 
the authorities are making amusing, half-childish efforts to! comes an urgent necessity that Austria should push across 
depreciate and thwart the expedition. She has stirred up| the Save, and that her forces, having once crossed, should never 

every possible form of antipathy against her rule. |go back. The struggle in which she is now engaged will tend 
Tn one way, this may prove a blessing to the world. The/| to rivet the new provinces to the Empire. To carry out “ the 

experience of the last week must teach Count Andrassy | mandate of Europe” lives must be lost, and much money 
that he must act boldly; that the occupation must not | must be expended,—the new provinces must, in fact, be 
be of brief duration, and accompanied by mild measures ;| laboriously conquered, and nations are slow to part spon- 
and that an entire change in the society of Bosnia and! taneously with that which has been won by downright hard 

Herzegovina is the necessary prelude to a_ state of! fighting. The combats of the last few days banish the idea 

Peace. The occupation must be a conquest, and we do not | that there will ever be an evacuation, or that Austria will con- 

regret this, Until the Begs are crippled or crashed, there can | sent to bind herself by any Convention with Turkey to quit 

be no stability ; until that event occurs, the promise in the | within a fixed time, Indeed, it is stated that Karatheodory 
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Pasha has abandoned all hope of obtaining such an agreement. 
Apparently, the occupation of Bosnia has already become the 
conquest of Bosnia, and Austria will act, no doubt, as other 
countries do which have acquired by force of arms a valuable 
frontier and recruiting field,—will keep them as long as she can. 





SIR R. MALINS ON MIXED MARRIAGES. 


\ HEN the Roman Catholic Church opposes mixed 

marriages, and pleads the antiquated doctrine that it 
is hard for two to walk together except they be agreed, it is 
supposed to be only a natural consequence of its bigoted 
adherence to its own narrow creed. What shall be said, 
then, when that good Protestant, Sir Richard Malins, declares 
himself on the same side, and begins his judgment in re 
“ Agar v. Ellis” by the remark that it is perhaps the strongest 
case that has occurred to show the misery caused in families 
by mixed marriages. Yet no one can deny that Sir Richard 
Malins is right in his opinion. A more miserable marriage 
than that the history of which is set forth in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s judgment it would be hard to find. Hopeless 
antagonism between husband and wife on a question which 
daily presented itself for discussion, a continuous breach of 
faith on the part of the husband—for that Mr. Agar 
Ellis did first give, and then refuse to keep, a cer- 
tain promise was proved to the satisfaction of the 
Court; repeated and passionate efforts on the part of 
the wife, first, to keep the husband to his promise, and next, 
to secure the substance of it in spite of him; and finally, an 
appeal to the Court of Chancery to enforce the promise, 
ending, as regards its first stage at all events, in a 
declaration that the law cannot recognise its existence, or 
undertake in any way to enforce it: here, surely, are elements 
of wretchedness to the full as acute as any caused by those 
more vulgar acts of cruelty which play so large a part in the 
proceedings of the Divorce Court. 

The main facts of the case are not disputed. In the year 
1863, Mr. Agar Ellis wished to marry Miss Stonor, and was 
told that the Roman Catholic Church would only allow of 
such a marriage on an express promise from the Protestant 
husband that all the children should be brought up Catholics. 
Mr. Ellis at first refused to give this promise, but 
in the end did so, as is shown by the evidence of 
Lord Camoys, the father of Miss Stonor, and of the 
Duke of Sutherland, a relative of Mr. Ellis. On the faith 
of this assurance, the marriage was celebrated, and the peti- 
tion states, with evident truth, that but for this promise, 
Miss Stonor would not have consented to become Mr, Ellis’s 
wife, and the priest who married them would not have con- 
sented to perform the marriage. Almost from the day of the 
marriage there were differences between the husband and 
the wife on the question of religion. Possibly, Mr. Ellis had 
thought that as soon as Miss Stonor came permanently under 
his influence, she would either herself become a Protestant, or 
at all events make no objection to her children being brought 
up as Protestants. Instead of this, she held Mr. Ellis to his 
promise, When he made difficulties about their baptism, she 
had them baptised without his knowledge, and equally 
without his knowledge she took them to confession. Mr. Ellis 
seems to have been wholly unable to counteract the mother’s 
influence over the children, and the circumstance which seems 
to have brought matters to an issue was a refusal on the part 
of the children to go with their father to a Protestant church. 
Upon this nothing else occurred to him except to punish them 
for doing what they conceived to be their duty, and Mrs. Ellis, 
not wishing to see her children made martyrs, if she could 
help it, thereupon petitioned the Court of Chancery that the 
children should be brought up as Roman Catholics. Sir 
Richard Malins’s well-meaning judgment mixes up morality 
and law in a way which must have been as irritating to the 
petitioner as it is perplexing to an impartial reader. He held, 
apparently on high authority, that an agreement made by a 
father before marriage that his children shall be brought up 


Ellis for insisting on what she naturally ond seenedis uae 
as her just rights Mrs. Ellis, he said, con 4 a Pras 
the principle that where there was a difference between : 
husband and wife, it is the wife’s duty to submit to the will " 
her husband.” Supposing that Mr. Ellis’s “ will” had bee . 
spend on himself the money settled to his wife’s se ved 
use, we fancy that the Vice-Chancellor would howe sail 
nothing about the wife’s duty of submission. Yet morally 








in a religion different from his own, is not binding on him | 
after marriage. He can revoke it or disregard it, whenever | 
he pleases. Entertaining this view of the law, all that Sir 
Richard Malins had to do was to refuse the prayer of the petition. 
If in doing so he had added a word or two of comment on the 
conduct of a man who induces a woman to marry him by giving 
a specific promise, and afterwards breaks it because the law 





will not compel him to keep it, he might have been excused 
for going somewhat beyond his province. But a great part of | 


Sir Richard Malins’s judgment was devoted to lecturing Mrs. | 


there is no difference between the cases. In both the man 


| enters into a specific agreement, without which he would not 
| get his wife, and the moral obligation of fulfilling that agree. 
| ment is precisely the same, whether the promise relates to g 


matter of religion or toa matter of money. There is, of course 
the difference, the vital difference, that the Court of Chancery 
will certainly enforce one promise, while it is doubtful whether it 
will enforce the other. But it can hardly be expected of a wife 
that she should at once consent to have her husband’s promise— 
a promise on the faith of which she married him, and without 
which she would not have married him—treated as though it 
had never been made. Mrs. Ellis might have done more 
wisely to yield, when she found that her husband was deter. 
mined to break his promise, and that the law might not help 
her to enforce it. But if there is a breach of duty anywhere 
in the case, it is certainly not on the side which takes its 
stand on a promise made, and merely asks that it be kept. 
Upon Mr, Ellis’s part in the transaction it would be idle to 
dwell. He has done nothing wrong in the legal sense of the 
word. Indeed, from a theological point of view, he may even 
be said to have made an heroic sacrifice, for he has preferred 
his childrens’ souls to his own good-faith. He has, in short, 
refused to pay a debt of honour, and his position is undis- 
tinguishable from that of any other man who relies on the 
fact that he is not legally liable, to avoid the discharge of an 
inconvenient obligation. Of persons of this type the less 
said the better. They are usually past the stage at which the 
good opinion of those common-place people who, when they 
swear unto their neighbour, disappoint him not, though it be 
to their own hindrance, is of any importance to them. As 
regards the question whether it would be well if the law did en- 
force promises of this kind, it is more difficult to have a decided 
opinion. We can not agree with the Vice-Chancellor that it 
would be impossible to enforce such agreements. The Court 
of Chancery will interfere to prevent a wife from bringing up 
her children in a religion which is not that of her husband, 
and it would be equally easy for it to interfere to prevent a 
husband from bringing up his children in a religion which is 
not that of his wife. In practice, indeed, it would probably be 
found more difficult to enforce the order actually made by Sir 
Richard Malins in this case than it would have been to enforce 
an order of an opposite kind. But supposing his decision to be 
maintained, it is another matter whether public policy demands 
that the law should be altered, and a promise by a father to 
bring up his children in a religion different from his own be 
enforced for the future. On the whole, we are inclined to 
say that the less the law has to do with engagements of 
thig intimate sort between husband and wife, the better. 
The literal performance of them may be ensured, but 
the moral performance of them cannot be ensured, and 
the spectacle of the Court of Chancery vainly endeavour- 
ing to follow a husband through all the expedients by 
which he might break his promise in the spirit, while keep- 
ing it in the letter, would not be calculated either to enhance 
the dignity of the law or to promote the happiness of families. 
If the obligation to leave the religious education of the 
children in the hands of the mother is understood to be 
simply an obligation in honour, and not one in law, it is more 
likely to be honourably carried out than if it is treated as one 
which the law will uphold. In the latter case, the husband 
will be likely to do just so much as he can be made to do, 
and no more. In the former case, he may—and it may be 
hoped, in spite of the precedent of Mr. Agar Ellis, usually 
will—be inclined to do what is expected of him, rather than 
merely what can be extorted from him. If the decision on 
the appeal goes the same way as the original judgment, it will 
be interesting to see what line the Roman Catholic Church 
will take as regards mixed marriages. If in future there 
should be nothing to look to for the fulfilment of the 
undertaking to allow the children to be brought up Catholics 
except the good-faith of the man who makes it, will the 
Roman authorities accept this as a sufficient guarantee, after 
their experience of Mr. Agar-Ellis? will they in future refuse 
to allow mixed marriages? or will they attempt to distinguish 
between men whose word is as good as their bond and men 
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hose word goes for nothing, when the law will not punish 
them for being false to it? 





IRISH LANDHOLDING. 


Na letter printed in another column, Mr. Murphy objects 
| with vigour to the main recommendation of Mr. Lefevre’s 
Committee on the Bright Clauses of the Irish Land Act, de- 
gribed in a recent number of the Spectator. Admitting most 
frankly that “ the numerical proportion of landlords to tenants 
in Ireland is too small for social stability, and that it would be 
a most desirable change if the tenants were generally, or in 
any large number of cases, to buy out the landlords’ interest,” 
Mr. Murphy contends that the attainment of this desired re- 
sult should be left to the operation of “ free-trade and common- 
sense ;” and he especially condemns the rendering of State aid 
to the tenants for the purpose. His objection, indeed, is not 
confined to the recommendations of the recent Committee, which 
involve no new principle, but merely relate to imperfections in 
machinery. He considers the Bright Clauses themselves a 
mistake, and advocates their repeal. 

The question thus raised is a sufficiently broad one. Eng- 
lishmen have realised the blessings of Free-trade, and the 
lesson (in spite of some recent symptoms of a retrograde 
nature) has Jaid fast hold on them. They are suspicious, and 
justly so, of the direct and apparently easy method of State 
interference, to attain results which might be brought about 
by the unfettered action of parties able to contract with one 
another, and they not unreasonably ask that those who advo- 
cate State aid should show its expediency. But the case 
cannot be put higher than this. Parliament has deliberately 
resolved to employ State aid, and even State compulsion, 
in order to educate the nation. With equal deliberation 
has Parliament interfered between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, legalising certain customs and usages, to the prejudice 
of freedom of contract; and though there are those who con- 
sider this course an error, Mr. Murphy is not of them, for he 
applauds the Land Act, as one of the best Acts passed by 
Parliament since 1688, What, then, is the principle upon 
which the interference of a much more positive nature involved 
in the general principles of the Land Act can be upheld, while 
the very mild form of action taken with a view to facilitate 
the conversion of tenants into landlords is condemned ? 

It is not alleged that State aid is unnecessary, in the sense 

that tenants will purchase their farms, and small proprietors 
will increase as rapidly, without as with it. It is, indeed, 
suggested that much might be done for small purchasers 
by adopting a system of registration of titles, and making 
land as easily transferable as Consols; but it is admitted 
that such a course, even if adopted to-morrow, would 
operate but slowly. The truth is that as long as land is 
tied up from generation to generation by family settlements, 
mere simplification of transfer would probably effect little in 
dividing it, or bringing small lots into the market. Moreover, 
there is the traditional dislike of landlords and their agents 
and solicitors to cutting up an estate. It is not the expense of 
transfer which prevents the selling of estates by the Landed 
Estates Court in lots which tenantscan buy. It is the prefer- 
ence for selling in large blocks, and the fear of having un- 
saleable residues left on hand, if portions are disposed of to 
small purchasers. Lessening the expense of transfer would no 
doubt be a great boon, both in Ireland and in England ; and 
the recent Committee have stated that “ they consider a change 
in this direction is desirable, as favouring the purchase of land by 
Occupying tenants.” But it would be no equivalent for the State 
aid sanctioned in principle by the Bright Clauses, if efficiently 
rendered. And it should be borne in mind that it is much easier to 
talk than to do, when the registration of title is in question. Land 
is a fundamentally different commodity from Consols, and there 
will always be some difference in the ease of transfer. J udging 
by the progress towards efficient and cheap registration made in 
England, to postpone the conversion of tenants into landowners 
till a thoroughly inexpensive system is adopted, is to wait for 
the Greek Calends. 

But Mr. Murphy has one positive objection to the Bright 
Clauses. He fears that the State, as mortgagee, will practically 
cand on as a landlord, and that such a view of its position, 

eld by a large number of small tenants, will be a source of 
Political danger. 

ae granting the correctness of all that Mr. Murphy says 
of Irish ideas and habits of thought on the subject of landlord 
and tenant, the fundamental distinction between the State as 


.will always be this,—that every year the interest of the tenant- 
purchaser becomes larger, and that after a very few years he 
has an interest of so substantial a nature in the farm that while, 
on the one hand, the inducement to him to pay his instalments 
punctually is very great and constantly increasing, on the 
other, should he persistently fail, the State would have ample 
security for the balance due to it, and would be fully justified 
by public opinion in insisting on payment, or on a sale of the 
property. And there is more force in this statement with re- 
gard to Ireland than in a similar case in England, owing to 
the value set upon the tenancy of a farm in the former 
country. In parts of Ireland where tenant-right is admitted, 
this interest—in land fully rented—fetches in the market 
from fifteen to twenty-five years’ purchase, while, through- 
out the country, holdings without a tenant fetch at 
least five years’ purchase more than holdings which are let. 
The State thus has an interest in the property equal to at 
least five years’ purchase over and above the purchase-money 
on which the advance has been made, available both as a loan 
to induce the redemption of the mortgage, and as an addi- 
tional security in case of failure. The first alternative is the 
more important. It is hardly likely that a tenant-purchaser 
will forfeit the valuable interest he has in the land from the 
very commencement of his bargain, except in two cases,—that 
of radically bad farming and mismanagement, and that of 
general distress. In the former case, the Government would 
incur no odium in insisting on its rights, and its position will 
be the stronger in this respect the larger the number 
of tenant-purchasers in existence. In the second case, it 
is possible that to avoid the imputation of harshness some 
concession would have to be made. But there would be no 
difficulty in the position, A waiver of payments for a year or 
two, and the equivalent postponement of the period of re- 
demption, would meet the necessities of the case, without in 
any way altering the obligations or affecting the interests of 
the parties. The risk of allowing the relation between the 
State and the tenant-purchaser to be considered one of land- 
lord and tenant may be reasonably urged against too great an 
extension of the period of redemption, but when the period 
is comparatively short, and a sensible increase in the tenant’s 
interest accrues every year, such a conception of the position, 
if it ever exists, will very soon be discarded. 

Mr. Murphy, while making the strong admissions we have 
alluded to, hints that if the tenants of this generation are too poor 
and too ignorant to avail themselves of the Clauses as at pre- 
sent worked, the inference should be that they should not be 
made proprietors. We donot see the inference. The Church 
Act has addressed precisely the same class of persons, and 
with the most beneficial results. The Church Commissioners 
report that the new purchasers have paid the interest and 
capital with great regularity, and that improvements are being 
effected in the building of houses and in draining and reclaim- 
ing the land; and the Valuer employed by the Commission 
states, as the general result of his observations, that the sales 
to the tenants have made them more contented with their 
position, and have tended to make them more industrious. 
And Mr. Lefevre, who personally visited a glebe not far from 
Newry, which had been sold to the tenants, reports that “ in 
every case, it was clear that great benefit has resulted 
from the purchase. Ownership has been a spur to increased 
industry and thrift. In many, it has prompted improve- 
ments...... It has lifted the family in the social scale, 
from the position of tenant, dependent on the good-will of 
the landlord, who might be changed at any moment, to that 
of owner.” The agents of some of the largest properties in 
Ireland, men whose traditions and interests would be naturally 
opposed to small ownership, concur in testifying to its advan- 
tageous influence ; and the late Bishop of Lichfield gave similar 
evidence in the strongest terms with respect to the Irish settlers 
in New Zealand. The fact that the machinery employed in 
one case has not been adequate to effect the purpose in view, 
cannot weigh against such positive testimony of the value of 
the proposed change. 

It was proposed to the recent Committee that a portion of 
the surplus funds of the Disestablished Church of Ireland 
might be temporarily used for the purpose of buying estates 
with a view to reselling to the tenants. It is difficult to see 
any objection to such a proposal, and it would have this 
merit, amongst others,—that the Commission might then 
stand in the position of mortgagees, instead of a State 
Department, a distinction upon which Mr. Murphy sets 
some value. But these are matters of detail. The result of 
the recent inquiry proves beyond question that there must be 





mortgagee under the Bright Clauses and a landlord is and 
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some intermediary between landlord and tenant, to bring about | and thea what cemforted him a little was the thought of the turning 
(not a sudden revolution in Irish landowning, for the number | of the child’s flesh to violets in the turf above him.” We suspect 
of estates sold would not allow of this, but) the gradual con- | that what comforted him much more, was the thought that he 
version of an appreciable proportion of tenants into proprie- | had such a sweet and tender imagination as to take comfor, 
tors; and as this result is admitted on all hands to be desirable, | in the notion of ‘ the turning of the child’s flesh to violetg in the 
much stronger objections to the aid of the State in directly or | turf above him ;” but be this as it may, it is clear that the ten. 
indirectly fulfilling that function than any as yet advanced should | dency of Mr. Pater’s study, for all who read it with sympathy, wil 














be adduced, to warrant hesitation in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 








THE CULTUS OF IMPRESSIONABILITY. 


| be to make them ask themselves if they had ever thought, when 

| lamenting the sickness of a child, of thinking of him ‘ag spoiled 

ls : ° ° ‘ 

| in the sweet blossom of his skin like pale amber, and his honey. 

| like hair,” or of deploring especially that another, cut off in 
youth, was cut off ‘‘from the lilies, from golden summer days, 


| 








M* PATER,—the well-known writer on Art,—has written | from women’s voices ;” and if they have not felt that, or anything 

in the new number of Macmillan an imaginary portrait of | very like that, they will reproach themselves as deficient in the 
a child, ‘* Florian Deleal,” which is intended as a contribution to | sweet susceptibilities of Florian Deleal. The tendency, then, of Mr. 
the study of ‘that process of brain-building by which we are | Pater's study is clearly to make each of us cherish, and foster, and 
each one of us what we are.” He makes Florian Deleal meet acci- | congratulate eurselves upon, our sweet physical susceptibilities, 
dentally an inhabitant of the place in which he had passed his | to go to bed with a better esthetic conscience when we hayg 
childhood, and on the following night Florian dreams of his early | luxuriated in the soft perfume of a clematis under the stars, 
home so vividly that it comes back to him with ‘‘a finer sort of |or to feel that we have discharged our duty better to 
memory,” ‘‘ raised a little above itself and above ordinary retro- la dead friend, if we have had strongly impressed on us the 
























spect.” In that half-spiritualised house,” it is said ‘‘ he could watch 
the better, over again, the gradual expansion of the soul which had 
come to be there,—of which, indeed, through the law which 
makes the material objects about them so large an element in 


children’s lives, it had actually become a part: inward and out- | 


ward being woven through and through each other into one 
inextricable texture,—half, tint and trace and accident of homely 


colour and form, from the wood and the bricks of it,—half, mere | 


soul-stuff floated hither from who knows how far? In the house 
and garden of his dream he saw a child moving, and could divide 
the main streams, at least, of the winds that had played on him, 
and study so the first stage in that mental journey.” And the 
paper, which, as is usual with Mr. Pater’s papers, is very well 


written,—though diversified with just such quavering, emotional | 
emphases as are indicated, for instance, by saying ‘‘ the wood and | 


the bricks of it,” like Carlyle, instead of ‘its wood and bricks,” 
like other human beings, an idiom no doubt used to notify the 
reader that he is reading something to the form of which he is 
bound to pay attention, as well as to its substance,—gives a very 


subtle and delicate picture of the various objects and events | 


which took effect on the nature of a very impressionable child, 
and tended, according to the author’s view, to make him sym- 
pathetic and imaginative in times to come. 

But the paper, whether meant to have any other drift or not 


than to give us a psychological study of the story of a sensitive child, | 


certainly will have to most who read it another drift, namely, to 
glorify afresh the impressionable nature which feels so deeply 
and vividly all the external forms and colours and sympathetic 
savours of the ‘ environment,” as the new psychology delights 
to call it, in which it is placed. Florian Deleal’s childhood would 
hardly be thus carefully painted at all, if there were not in the 
author a considerable admiration for such temperaments as Florian 
Deleal’s, and a wish to make them seem even more admirable to 
the world at large than they seem now. The tacit assump- 
tion of the paper is that it is a very fine thing to be able 
to recall poignantly the ery of an aged aunt come to announce 
a father’s death,—to realise so vividly, as Florian Deleal 
realised, ‘‘that little white room with the window, across 
which the heavy blossoms could beat so peevishly in the wind, 
with just that particular catch or throb, such a sense of teasing 
in it, on gusty mornings ;”—and to rehearse so well how on one 
evening of his life, a gate usually closed stood open, ‘and lo! 
within, a great red hawthorn in full flower, embossing heavily 
the bleached and twisted trunk and branches, so aged that there 
were but few green leaves thereon,—a plumage of tender crimson 
fire out of the heart of the dry wood.” Nor do we wish 
to deny that so far as it is good to multiply such experiences 
at all, it is good to know precisely what they were in all faith- 
fulnessand accuracy. But the drift of Mr. Pater’s paper goes far 
beyond this. For instance, we are told of Florian Deleal that, in 
consequence of this delicate susceptibility to material impressions, 
‘he became more and more to be unable to care for or think of 
soul but as in an actual body, or of any world but that wherein 
are water and trees, and where men and women look so or so, 
and press actual hands, It was the trick even his pity learned, 
fostering those who suffered in anywise to his affections by a kind 
of sensible attachment. He would think of Julian fallen into in- 
curable sickness, as spoiled in the sweet blossom of his skin like 
pale amber, and his honey-like hair; of Cecil early dead as cut off 
from the lilies, from golden summer days, from women’s voices ; 


velvet touch of her hand, or the soft brilliance of her hair, and 
| if we mix our sorrow, with a special yearning after something 
| sweet and physical which is associated with her presence. That 
| Mr. Pater’s study carries this drift with it, whether intended to 
carry it or not, there can be no doubt. 

And though, as we said, we have no objection at all to the 
| assumption that it is far better to have true and keen impressions 
of the things around us, than to have faint and blunt impres. 
sions,—supposing, that is, that it is a question merely between 
the two, and not rather between having the former without any 
| active principle that makes use of them, or the latter with some 
| active principle, which helps us both to direct our life better and 
to imagine it more truly than the mind of fluctuating, sensuous 
susceptibility generally can direct and imagine it,—still, ag 
a rule, it is not a question merely between the two. As 
a rule, the sensuous susceptibilities are a sea of restless 
waves which, in a mind more than usually subject to them, 
foster a certain pride of receptivity, while confusing or 
breaking the stranger purposes to which nine men out of ten 
|owe their usefulness. ‘The devotees of the new cultus of 
Impressionability seem to forget that there is no more real 
| merit in having a profound feeling of the glory of sunset 
| or the exquisiteness of dawn, than there is in the facility with 
which a bed of wax takes off an impression of the form that is left 
upon it. No doubt, the mind adds something in the one case, 
| which,—as far, at least, as we know,—the wax does not add in 
| the other. The mind feels the beauty, as well as retaining a trace 
| of it. ‘The wax only retains the trace of what impresses it. But 
is there more merit in the one than in the other, apart from the 
| use made of the impression? If the mind is not merely im- 
| pressed, but uses the impression so made to make clear to other 
| minds, as a poet often makes clear, something which brings them 

into closer communion with the mind of the Creator; or if it 
| ultimately uses the impression to diminish greatly the total 
}sum of human misery; or still better, to increase greatly the 


>| total sum of human virtue; or if it uses the impression to 


| widen greatly the total sum of human knowledge,—then indeed, 
| in any or all of these cases, the fidelity, the depth of the im 
| pression is worth something, and deserves to be recorded as part 
| of the education of the poet or philanthropist, the prophet or the 
| lover of wisdom. But if the impression is the beginning and end 
| of the matter,—if the flux of impressions, as so often happens, 
| makes up the man,—if a man goes about glorying in his suscepti- 
| bility, hugging himself because he has had that delicious sense of 
| seneane as he gazed on the daffodil sky,—feeling himself buta 
| little lower than the angels because he was sensible of the glory of 
| the Alpine storm, while so many others never even interrup 
itheir table d’héte to glance at it,—recording every shade of 
namby-pamby tenderness in which his unreal passion far 
| some rural beauty died away,—preening his susceptibilities 
las a bird preens his plumage,—enshrining himself in his 
| esthetic exclusiveness of feeling as a god in the golden cloud 
| of Olympus,—then we assert that he is going the straight road to 
cast himself,—we will not say to the dogs,—but to the Zephyrs, 
| which are a great deal more prone than the dogs to make spoil of 
| that in life which is most worth living for, the strongest and the 
| manliest part of human nature. For all this sensuous experience 
is only useful to one who bas been given either a high poetic imag 
nation, or some high and ardent practical purpose which 1s not 
\in danger of being despoiled by the luxury of sensuousness 
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cr any of its nerve. For ordinary creatures, it is a vast deal 
better not to be so constantly tossed on the waves of sensuous 
susceptibility, as to be robbed of those high ambitions, or even 
of those relatively low ambitions, which give a unity to life, and 
which, by increasing the jar and conflict of human purposes, lead 
to the ultimate victory of those purposes which are noblest and 
most capable of raising men to a higher level. It is better far 
for ordinary boys to be hungering after the world of independent 
action for which they are not as yet mature enough, than to be toss- 
ing about on the ripple of small susceptibilities and emotions, with- 
out either a great ambition or a high aspiration to guide them. 
The merit which appears to be claimed by the modern devotee of 
sensitive impressions for appreciating duly the flux of phenomena, 
js a curious contrast to the far higher aspiration of the old Stoics, 
to find in themselves a strength which would raise them above 
the influence of that flux ; and still more to the infinitely higher 
aspiration of the Christian, who learnt to despise even his own 
susceptibilities, if only he might thereby come into communion 
with the unchangeable purposes of God. 


INVALIDS. 
ISS MARTINEAU’S low estimate of her “ Life in the 
N Sick-room ” strikes us as a curious (though in this case 
quite explicable) example of the inability of authors to judge the 
relative value of their own productions. It is the one of her 
writings we should place highest. The fresh, pure sense of Nature’s 
homely grace, expressed as it is in so many pictures which owe 
their charm wholly to the painter, or at least in the originals of 
which a common eye would find no attraction ; combined with an 
appreciation, which is indeed seldom separated from this taste for 
Nature, of the pathos of ordinary human life, with its undis- 
tinguished joys and sorrows, give the book a refreshing influence 
which it is curious to find in any volume with such a title. It is, 
indeed, an eminently healthy book. After saying this, we need 
hardly add that we cannot accept it as a picture of average life in 
the sick-room. ‘Though full of shrewd and thoughtful observa- 
tion, or perhaps because of this wealth, it fails to represent the 

usual experience of the invalid who,— 


“* Gazing round this little room, 

Mast whisper, ‘ This shall be thy doom. 

Here must thou struggle, here alone 

Repress tired Nature’s rising moan.’” 
Miss Martineau’s experience was, indeed, modified by too many ex- 
ceptional influences to allow her to feel this trial as it weighs on hun- 
dreds and thousands, and perhaps hardly any one who feels it could 
describe it. However, she was far too clever a woman to write 
on any subject she understood without giving many sensible hints 
about it, and although other parts of the book seem to us more 
valuable, these suggestions, based on experience, and bearing on 
one of the most difficult problems of life, form no despicable 
portion of this particular Invalid’s legacy to her kind. 

It would be a very valuable book which should teach the sick 
to understand the healthy, and the healthy to understand the 
sick. No two classes so urgently need this mutual understand- 
ing, and perhaps no two classes find it equally difficult. It is very 
desirable that the rich should be just to the poor, and the poor to 
the rich, but it is a great alleviation of mutual misunderstanding in 
this case that the rich and the poor live apart. The sick and the 
well, on the other hand, are separated not by a dividing-line 
crossing society, but by a thousand small centres of divergence 
sprinkled all over it. This difficulty divides families and sepa- 
rates friends ; it introduces sources of hopeless misapprehension 
between those who have been intimate from childhood, and who 
are still, and must continue, in direct outward contact. More- 
over, it is not only more necessary for sick and well to under- 
siand each other than for rich and poor, it is also more difficult. 
How misleading are the external suggestions of illness! Who 
an approach some one lying on a couch, in an atmosphere of 
stillness and careful order, and not find his imagination filled 
with the idea of repose? And yet nothing is so unlike any 
sensation of life-long illness as repose is. Hurry, and over-driven 
weariness, and distracting annoyances, and ali the disasters of an 
Over-busy life, give one far more insight into the condition of an 
invalid than that which is suggested to us by everything about 
him. We cannot always remember this paradox, but it does not 
Cease to be true when we forget it. 

The great hindrance to an understanding of life-long illness is 
that every one knows a little of illness, and most people fancy that 
transitory experience enables them to judge of a permanent con- 
dition. No mistake is more natural, but we believe none to be 








more entire. We can judge about as well of the hardships of 
poverty from remembering some Alpine journey in which dinner 
was not to be had when it was much wanted, as we can, by recall- 
ing some attack of sharp fever, or the confizmement of a sprained 
ancle, imagine what it is to exchange the interests, pains, and 
pleasures of this busy world for those of the sick-room. There are 
two main reasons for this misleading effect of what is transitory. 
The most important, perhaps, is our inability to represent to our- 
selves adequately the effect of difference of degree. We are apt 
to reason about cause and effect as if we could by multiplying a 
small result arrive at a large result. And yet the every-day lessons 
of nature are full of warnings against this kind of reasoning. 
Imagine a logical thinker for the first time learning that a certain 
degree of cold made water solid ; any attempt on his part, short of 
success, to verify the statement would make it seem more impro- 
bable. ‘It is true,” he might say, *‘ we cannot get the thermo- 
meter quite so low as what you call the freezing-point, but 
you see we have come very near it, without detecting the 
slightest tendency to this startling change from fluid to solid.” 
The laws of chemistry are a standing protest against this kind of 
reasoning, and it would be well for every logician to be forced to 
study them. People are constantly arguing about moral ques- 
tions in the style of our supposed disbeliever in ice, and we 
believe nobody can quite shake off the influence of this fallacy in 
judging of illness. It is wonderfully difficult to realise that the 
effect of some condition may be different, according as it is per- 
manent or transitory, not only in degree, but in kind. Yet it is 
undeniable. A short taste of some privations might prove a 
positive enjoyment; a day of painless blindness, for instance, 
might prove to a busy worker a delightful rest. Such a person 
would, after such an experience, be further from knowing what it 
is to be blind always, than one who had never been blind at all. 
A short trial of illness, therefore, or indeed of any misfortune, is 
not only an imperfect means of forming any judgment as to its 
permanent effect, it is very often the means of forming a wrong 
judgment. It resembles, in this respect, a slight knowledge of a 
foreign language. A foreigner, speaking English, once said of 
Beethoven, whom he had personally known,—‘‘ He was very 
brutal.” The information thus conveyed to an English ear by a 
veracious and well-informed witness was as correct as much 
opinion that is founded on a short experience. But in the case 
of illness, we fear, the reality is ‘‘ brutal” in English, and not in 
French. 

But in the second place, it is very important, and not very easy, 
to remember that the actual circumstances of anything permanent 
are altogether different from the circumstances of anything transi- 
tory. There would be abundant sympathy for the ills of life, if 
they would last only a short time. Many invalids will say that they 
do not want sympathy, but this is hardly ever entirely true, 
and it is never true that they do not want what sympathy brings. 
Eager and devoted attention may sometimes actually lessen 
suffering, and if this is often not the case, it is undeniable that 
an atmosphere of tender, absorbing anxiety does make bearable 
all but the worst and rarest physical ills. Many who can recall 
some short attack of dangerous illness, preceded and followed 
by health, will say that no memory is more precious to them. 
When death and estrangement have done their work, the recol- 
lection of hours of feverish pain, in which the ‘patient's accept- 
ance of food or drink caused more gratitude than all the benefi- 
cence of his subsequent career, shines through the vista of cold, 
loveless years with a radiance that is only partly delusive. That 
experience did really belong to the straggle between life and 
death, but it is utterly unlike the experience of the very same 
physical condition when death and life have alike receded, and 
that awful, potent, all-healing fear of separation is as remote as 
the hope and stir that belong to the ordinary course of things 
in.the world. Is it no trial to watch relaxed devotion, and 
feel it the result simply of the heaviness of the misfortune 
which first called forth devotion? Let no one plead in 
answer that the sufferer gets used to pain. His nearest and 
dearest get used to the thought of his suffering—it is a law of 
Nature, to which they can but submit—but never let us suppose 
that the pain of another grows less because we think less about 
it. It is possible to get used to privation, and to some kinds of 
minor discomfort. Any one who says it is possible to get used 
to pain has forgotten what pain is. 

It is wonderfully easy to forget pain. We have often thought 
there was a sort of witness to immortality in the strange fact that 
while emotion remembered is, to some extent, emotion ex- 
perienced, sensation is never really remembered at all. Whatever 
belongs to the body seems to bear the stamp of mortality,—it 
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passes at once into the region of oblivion when we are delivered 
from its pressure. How different is the relation of memory to 
the maladies of the soul! Place the unkindness of long years ago 
side by side in your recollection with the toothache of last week, 
and you feel at once you are comparing a living thing and a dead 
thing. The unkindness, whether remembered by him who 
felt or inflicted it, is a living reality, potent to reopen and 
envenom the wound it had made. The toothache is gone, as if 
it had never been. To this fact, we are convinced, must be 
traced the common assumption that any degree of bodily suffer- 
ing would be chosen rather than severe pain of mind. What 
people mean in saying this is, no doubt, that they would rather 
remember physical than mental pain, and of course a short experi- 
ence of the pain which leaves no trace is to be preferred to an 
equally short experience of the pain which leaves a profound 
trace. But we are considering the case of one who knows that 
this fierce companion will not quit his side till the clay which 
gives it its power is laid in the grave,—and no sufferer, we think, 
is to be set by his side. The deadliest mental anguish allows some 
respite, when the body claims its due; an undying grief does not 
prevent faint gleams of pleasure when sleep comes on after fatigue, 
or hunger and thirst are relieved. But there is no converse to the 
picture. An unintermittent pain of body, when very severe, 
leaves room for nothing but itself. 

The effort at understanding a state very different from their 
own, like every other effort, cannot be urged on the sick as it can 
on the sound. Yet we are far from thinking that it ought not to 
be urged on the sick at all. Life-long illaess would be, we are 
certain, more tolerable, if the invalid could realise the difficulties 
it imposes on the surrounders. Doubtless there is pain in the 
recognition, and a sort of pain to which there is nothing parallel 
in the corresponding effort on the part of the sound. But it 
would save far more pain than it inflicts, in all circumstances, to 
recognise the cost at which every one puts himself in the place of 
another. Those who are bustling about in the world must take their 
neighbours as they find them. They at any moment can change 
their atmosphere, and they do not carry about a moral ther- 
mometer, to see whether it is exactly suited to their taste and 
temperament, or if they do, they are taught their mistake. 
The invalid, on the other hand, has a right to demand that you 
should bring no jarring ideas to an atmosphere he cannot change 
at will; but he seldom sees that this, like every other peculiar 
demand, must release some form of energy to compensate for 
that which it absorbs. ‘The principle of the conservation of force 
is the greatest help to mutual toleration that the intellectual 
world can supply, and translated into the language of common 
life, this scientific expression means no more than the homely 
adage that you cannot eat your cake and have it. We are always 
experiencing the truth of this saying, and always forgetting it. It 
is a constant temptation to believe that any one who behaved 
rightly would be able to spend great moral energy in one direc- 
tion, without having less to spend in another. Certainly a man’s 
moral energy is not limited in the way that his purse is. Practi- 
cally, however, it is limited. Every exceptional claim implies 
some surrender, The invalid whose nerves must be sheltered, 
who must have intercourse adjusted to suit him, cannot be looked 
up to as a source of influence. He must not expect to be at once 
deferred to as a capable person and sheltered as a weak one. 

But one of the great difficulties of the sick-room is the absence 
of those circumstances which help self-appreciation. Most people 
over-rate themselves in certain directions, but in the jostling of 
the world, most of us are taught our place. The atmosphere of 
the sick-room, on the other hand, quite shuts out the possibility 
of the small checks which make us feel that we have thought too 
much of ourselves. It is quite evident that Miss Martineau 
suffered in this way, though perhaps her deafness had as much 
to do with the result as her ill-health. At any rate, she is a 
memorable example of the disadvantages of being cut off from 
the discipline which teaches modesty. No doubt a great deal of 
the deference which fed her vanity was both deserved and sin- 
cere, but probably not quite all. And with ordinary invalids, 
there is and cannot but be much illusion as to the interest they 
inspire, for nothing is so like deference as well-bred compassion. 
But indeed it has been a truth insufficiently considered, although 
its causes are obvious, that all influences which isolate the soul 
tend to give it an undue idea of its own importance. It s hard 
—we believe almost impossible—for a solitary being to attain 
humility. 

What, we may be asked, in conclusion, is our remedy for all 
these disadvantages? Or what is the use of dwelling on disad- 
vantages for which there isno remedy? Is it not better to forget 








incurable ills, till they are forced on the mind by the pressure of 
experience ? 

No, emphatically no. The ordinary misfortunes of the World 
would lose much of their pain if they were distinctly recognised, 
And although it is true that we do not remove misunderstand; 
in accounting for it—that we cannot make it otherwise thay 
painful—yet the difference between a pain which we trace to 
unkindness or selfishness and that which we trace to inevitable 
mistake, is as great as the difference between the pain of g 
sprained ancle when we try to stand on it, and when we let it rest 
onacushion. ‘The mind loses the bitterness of its sufferings in 
discerning their necessity, and is sometimes surprised in this 
acquiescence to find them almost disappear. 





FIRST ECLIPSE RESULTS. 


QO’: anticipations respecting the results of the observations to 

be made during the Total Eclipse of July 29 last have been 
fulfilled with somewhat singular exactness, considering how small 
was the antecedent probability that a correct guess, or rather q 
correct series of guesses, would be made. We said that probably 
the most interesting result of the study of the sun during the 
eclipse would be the determination of some difference in character 
between the corona as seen at a time when the sun is greatly dis. 
turbed, and at a time like the present, when no spots, or very few, 
are seen for weeks together. From every region where the eclipse 
was observed comes the news that the ccrona on this occasion 
was utterly unlike the corona in 1871. According to Mr. Lockyer, 
who observed both eclipses, the corona was greatly reduced in 
size, but ten times as bright as in 1871. From other observers 
we have actual measurements of the corona, whose height was 
estimated at 70,000 miles only, considerably less than the height 
of several of the loftier prominences seen in 1870 and 1871. On 
those occasions the inner corona reached certainly to a height of 
200,000 miles from the sun, while some of the radiations were 
measured and photographed as extending to nearly a million 
miles from the sun’s surface. Again, the corona last month 
differed remarkably in structure and constitution from the 
corona in 1872. Instead of presenting most complex 
details of structure, thousands of interlacing filaments, and 
strangely curved streamers, the corona showed indications of 
definite structure in two regions only. In 1871 a large part of 
the corona’s light came from gaseous matter; this matter was of 
two kinds. First, there was some substance unknown, shining 
with monochromatic green light, corresponding iu position toe 
part of the spectrum which in Kirchhoff's scale is numbered 1474; 
secondly, there was glowing hydrogen. When Respighiand Lockyer, 
using a method suggested by Professor Young in 1870, observed 
the corona through a battery of prisms (not using any slit), they 
saw on the continuous rainbow-tinted background produced by 
multiplied images of the corona, three distinct bright images of 
the interior part of the corona to a height of some 200,000 miles 
from the sun’s surface. The brightest of the images was the green 
one, corresponding to the tint 1474 Kirchhoff ; the other two were 
red and blue, and were formed by rays belonging to hydrogen. 
It was thus shown that in 1871 the corona consisted of two dis- 
tinct kinds of matter, each probably including several substances 
of the same general nature. One part of its light came from 
glowing gas, and this part was itself duplex, two distinct gases 
being present; the other part of its light came from glowing solid 
or liquid matter, this part coming from cosmical dust, in which many 
elements were probably present. Now, during the last eclipse 
Lockyer and Draper each employed a method which, though not 
absolutely identical with the method employed by Lockyer and 
Respighi in 1871, was equivalent to it in principle. But they saw 
no distinct images of the corona, only a bright, rainbow-tinted 
spectrum. That there was no mistake in this observation is 
shown by the fact that other observers who studied the spectrum 
of the corona in the usual way, examining through a slit a fine 
strip only of its image, obtained a rainbow-tinted spectrum 
without bright lines,—the meaning of which is that no gaseous 
matter glowing with its own light was present in the corona, 03 
at least that if any were present, its lustre was not sufficient to 
form images which could be separately seen. It certainly was 
not for want of heat that any gaseous matter present in the 
corona failed to glow with light of sufficient intensity to 
form a separate image, for the corona being so greatly 
diminished in extent, every part of it must have been 
subjected to a much more intense degree of solar heat. 
But indeed the intense heat of the corona was shown in 
two distinct ways. Not only were bright lines wanting from the 
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spectrum of the corona, but no dark lines were seen. The mean- 
ing of this is that the light of the corona on this occasion was 
not (in the main, at any rate,) reflected sunlight; for if it had 
peen, the solar dark lines should have been seen in the coronal 
spectrum, precisely as they are seen in the spectrum of light from 
our own sky. Then, again, Professor Edison, by means of an 
ingenious instrument of his own devising, called the tasimeter, was 
actually able to measure the heat received from the corona, and 
found it to be considerable. It follows then—and this seems to usa 
most striking and interesting discovery, though by no means an un- 
expected one—that the light of the corona on this occasion came 
chiefly from glowing solid or liquid matter. In other words, 
the particles, not necessarily very minute, forming the corona, 
were caused, by the intense heat to which they were exposed, to 
glow with a brilliant light. When we consider that at a distance 
of 70,000 miles from the sun, he would appear as an orb a 
hundred thousand times larger than the sun we see, and would 
ive a correspondingly increased supply of light and heat, we 
cannot greatly wonder at this result. But it is strange to think 
of the existence of millions of millions of bodies, small and 
great, meteoric probably in their nature, travelling close by the 
gun, and excited by him to so intense a degree of heat as thus to 
glow with their own inherent lustre. 

Again we expressed the opinion that by carefully arranged 
naked-eye study of the corona, the extension of its faint outlying 
portions might be recognised to a far greater distance from the 
sun than on former occasions. Weare glad to learn that Professor 
Newcomb has made observations by the very plan we had in our 
thoughts, viz., by carefully screening from the eye before and 
during totality the light from the region round the dark body of 
the moon. He had erected a screen on a high pole, and with his 
eyes thus protected from the bright light of the inner corona, he 
was able to trace the faint luminosity of its outer part to a 
distance of about six degrees from the sun. In other words, he 
recognised the prolongation of the corona into the Zodiacal 
Light. As six degrees from the sun would correspond to a dis- 
tance of about ten millions of miles, and hitherto the faintest 
part of the corona had not been traced further than one million 
miles or so from the sun, Professor Newcomb’s observation fully 
bears out our anticipation that on this occasion the domain of 
the corona would be widely extended. 

But perbaps to many the most interesting of the observations 
recorded on this occasion will be that relating to an intra- 
Mercurial planet. It is announced that Professor Watson, of 
Ann Arbor, detected a body equal in brightness to a star of 
between the fourth and fifth magnitudes close by the sun. The 
position of this body is mentioned in a telegram sent by Watson 
to the Times, and from the recorded place we find that the body 
was about 24° from the sun’s centre, or 24° from his edge. ‘The 
place indicated is suspiciously near that of the fifth-magnitude 
star Theta Cancri, and if it were not for Professor Watson’s skill 
in such matters (he has discovered about a score of planets), we 
should be disposed to imagine that he had omitted Theta from his 
chart of stars likely to be visible near the sun during totality. Under 
the actual circumstances, we must infer that he saw Theta Cancri 
as well, and perhaps it was by comparing the unknown star with 
Theta that he was able so definitely to determine the brightness 
of the stranger,—otherwise a somewhat ‘lifficult task, when we 
remember how unlike the sky near the eclipsed sun is to the sky 
on which astronomers are in the habit of seeing the stars. It 
will be singular if the new body should turn out to be Vulcan 
itself,—that is, if any of the theories of Vulcan between which 
Leverrier said that astronomers have to choose, should assign to 
that planet a position corresponding with that in which Watson 

observed an unknown star. 
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| best Act ever passed by Parliament since 1688, with the single 
_ exception of that which abolished slavery in the Colonies, and my 
_ chief complaint of it is that it does not give enough to the tenants. 
| It is admitted by all that the numerical proportion of land- 
lords to tenants in Ireland is too small for social stability, and 
that it would be a most desirable change if the tenants were 
generally, or in any large number of cases, to buy out the land- 
lords’ interest ; and though the operation of the Landed Estates 
| Court (called at first the Encumbered Estates Court) has con- 
siderably increased the number of proprietors, by breaking up 
large properties, yet up to 1870 (the date of the Land Act) no 
sensible progress had been made toward the formation of a 
peasant proprietary. By the Land Act, the Board of Works 
| was authorised to advance two-thirds of the purchase-money 
| to tenants on their becoming purchasers, taking the security of a 
| first mortgage, and accepting as payment of interest and prin- 
cipal a yearly payment of five per cent. on the money advanced 
‘for thirty-five years, at the expiration of which time the land 
| will belong to the tenant, or his representative, in absolute owner- 
‘ship. his apparently advantageous offer has for the most part 
| remained without effect. As stated in your article, only one- 
| twentieth of the tenants on the estates sold since the passing of 
| the Act have purchased under those clauses; and a Committee, 
| whose Report you summarise, has inquired into the reasons of 
the failure. 

| Some of the reasons given are such as might appear to make it 
' needless to go any further. It is stated that the Board of Works 
has power to advance only two-thirds of the purchase-money, 
‘and that if three-fourths were advanced it wight enable the 
| tenants to purchase ; and that ‘there has been no attempt to 
| explain to the tenant the opportunity he has of acquiring the 
ownership of the farm, or the advantages offered to him ;” although 
you say above, that the Landed Estates Court ‘ gives a formal 
| notice to the tenants that they may, prior to the sale, attend 
before an official with a proposal for the purchase, containing an 
undertaking to pay the purchase-money.” ‘That is to say, the 
| reasons why the “* Bright Clauses ” have failed is that Irish tenants, 
as a rule, are either too poor to find cash or private credit to the 
extent of one-third of the purchase-money, or too ignorant to 
| understand a printed notice from the Court inviting offers. If 
| these are really the causes of failure, the inference ought to be 
| that the present generation of Irish farmers are not the kind of 
| men out of whom it is desirable to make proprietors, and that 
| nothing can be done except to await the slow growth of wealth and 
intelligence. ‘Thisis not the conclusion that Iadvocate. You say 
that even when a tenant’s offer is accepted, it is accepted on 
disadvantageous terms. ‘This is explained by what follows, to the 
effect that the expense of purchase in the Landed Estates Court 
amounts on the average to eleven per cent. on the purchase-money 
—almost exactly one-ninth—and until the thirty-five yearly in- 
stalments are paid off, there is a totally needless prohibition 
against alienating or mortgaging the purchaser's interest. 

Tn order to remove these difficulties, and enable the Land Act 
to work as intended, the Committee recommend, instead of free- 
trade and common-sense, that the Board of Works should be 
empowered to purchase estates, when offered for sale, for the 
| purpose of reselling to the tenants. Supposing this to be tried 
and to fail, it will be one more legislative failure; and the 
political evil may not be slight of accumulating instances of the 
| failure of the good intentions of Parliament towards the Irish 
people. 

But its success would be a much greater political evil than its 
failure. You mention that ‘those who have purchased their 
holdings under the provision of recent Acts generally continue to 
' speak of the payments of interest and principal which they have 

to make as their rent, and of title-deeds as their leases.” Any 
! one who knows Ireland could have predicted this. If, then, 
‘they regard themselves as payers of rent, whom do they 
‘regard as their landlord? Of course, the Board of 
| Works,—that is to say, the Government; and how can 
any one who knows the prevalent feeling of Irishmen towards 
| Governments and landlords think that it would tend to political 








































Sir,—I have read with much interest your article of July 13th safety for the Government to become a landlord on a large scale ? 
on ‘* Small Landowners in Ireland,” and think it as good an! It isan Irish idea that Government is rich, and may be reason- 
account of the subject as could be written, from its writer’s point | ably expected to be squeezable, and landlords are expected to 
of view. I hope, however, that you will give insertion to the | make remissions of rent to their tenants in times of difficulty ; 
following argument, from one who thinks the ‘* Bright Clauses ” of | but Government under this system could not be a liberal or in- 
the Irish Land Acta mistake, and regards their policy as politically | dulgent landlord,—it could do nothing but collect its instalments. 
dangerous :— , There are many indications of an approaching period of low 

Let me, first, say that I write with no feeling of hostility to the | prices for produce, and if we were to have low prices in the 
tenants. On the contrary, I regard the [rish Land Act as the | markets of the world, and short crops at the same time in Ireland, 
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the feeling throughout Ireland would be that the richest Govern- 
ment in the world was acting as a harsh landlord to poor and 
struggling farmers. This would very sensibly increase political 
discontent; but independently of any such special cause, it might 
be a political danger for Government to become the landlord— 
for so it would be regarded—of a large number of compara- 
tively poor men, who, over a large part of the country, have been 
taught to look on landlords as enemies, and have no idea of loyalty 
to the Government. Do the British people so love responsi- 
bility that they wish to act at once as guarantor of Asia Minor 
and landlord of a large part of Ireland ? 

What, then, ought to be done? Simply, adopt free-trade. Re- 
peal the ** Bright Clauses,” and introduce such a system of re- 
gistration as will make land as transferable as Consols, Aban- 
don the stupid system of centralising everything in Dublin, and 
establish a registry in every Poor-law Union. Let Parlia- 
ment pay the entire expense of the registries, for a limited 
number of years; this is probably the only way in which 
pecuniary ‘liberality ” towards Ireland would do any real good. 

sut if this is out of the question, and if the registries must pay 
their own expenses, let it be by a per-centage charge on purchase- 
money, and let this include everything. 

It is stated in Dr. Hancock’s evidence before the Committee 
(pamphlet, R. D. Webb and Son, Dublin, 1877, p. 24) that the 
average cost of transfer is two and a half per cent. on large pro- 
perties passing through the Landed Estates Court, and on small 
properties, twenty-three per cent. Such a rate as this last is as 
prohibitory as if it were meant to be so, and amply accounts for 
the non-existence of peasant proprietors in Ireland. The effect 
of a really free system of land sales, in enabling landlords to sell 
and tenants to buy, will be certain. It may not be rapid, but if 
so, the inference must be that the materials out of which a pea- 
sant proprietary are to be made do not yet abound in Ireland, 
and it is mere folly to try to call them into existence by a Parlia- 
mentary loan at three and a half per cent. All that the “ Bright 
Clauses” can do is to lend money at three and a half per cent. to 
men who, under free-trade, could borrow it on the security of the 
land, at four. Dr. Hancock points out (pamphlet, pp. 29-50) that 
railway companies in Ireland can borrow on debentures at four 
per cent., and that landowners, small as well as large, would have 
no difficulty in doing the same, if mortgages and quit-rents could 
be bought and sold as easily as debenture stock. 

I must add that Ido not mean to condemn the results of the 
Church Act in selling the glebe lands to the tenants, and spread- 
ing the payment of three-fourths of the purchase-money over 
thirty-two years. This experiment was too small to constitute a 
political danger; and moreover, the seller was not a Government 
Department, so that the case was quite unlike that of the Board 
of Works stepping in to act as intermediary between buyer and 
seller.—I am, Sir, &c., Josern Joun Murrny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, July 29th. 





THE MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I apprehend that Mr. Cox, L.L., Carlton Club, will not 
contribute very materially to the interests of his party by the 
inaccurate letter which appears in your number of August 3rd. 
As a specimen of his non-acquaintance with the subject on which 
he writes, | may point out that there is not (as stated by him) 
such an office as that of Vice-Chairman in the county of Middle- 
sex. But the argument on which he founds his censure of your 
comments on the recent highly reprehensible appointment of 
Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions, turns on the question whether 
the name of Lord Carnarvon had been proposed after the date 
when a self-constituted Committee took action, and sacrificed 
the independence of the Magistrates of Middlesex, by soliciting 
the approval of the Duke of Wellington to the appointment of 
Captain Morley (an election agent of Lord G. Hamilton) to 
succeed Lord Salisbury as Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions. 

In answer to this, I can safely assert that the possibility of the 
claims of office occasioning the retirement of Lord Salisbury had 
long been recognised, and that the names of Lords Carnarvon 
and Enfield had been discussed as suitable Chairmen to succeed 
him, both names, no doubt, being equally obnoxious to the small 
fry of waiters on Conservative providence at the Carlton Club ; 
but whether or not what you very properly stigmatise as ‘‘ a 
very discreditable bit of official spite” originated in the chief 
members of the Government (however some of those members 
may have lent their names to the transaction), I am inclined to 
think it may be traced to some of the numerous pickers-up of 








crumbs at the Ministerial banquet, who doubtless hoped to elia; 
a patronising smile from the dispensers of good things which sat 
at the Ministerial table. 

The whole transaction wears an unpleasant apppearance and 
will not tend to raise the Middlesex Justices in public estimation 
It seems that a self-constituted Committee, with a full-blown 
Chairman at its head, was formed “ for promoting the election of 
Captain Morley” (a most unusual proceeding, to say the least) ; 
and the modus operandi appears to have been the obtaining in the 
first instance, a certain number of names at a convivial party, at 
which this Captain Morley was prescut. The Duke of Wellington 
was then solicited for the use of his name, and a first edition of 
names was printed and sent round to the Justices; and gubge. 
quently a second edition, revised and improved, left the press 
and was circulated ; and afterwards there came a reminder of the 
engagement to support Captain Morley, which engagement had 
been so adroitly obtained by the use of the Duke’s name ag 
Custos Rotulorum (the Duke’s name appearing as one of the 
Magistrates, when, tell it not in Gath, his Grace had not qualified 
as such). 

A trap, baited by a live Duke was, in fact, sent round, for the 
poor little mice of Magistrates to enter. But afterwards there 
came a reaction, and at the election those who declined to vote at 
all outnumbered those who voted for Captain Morley, there being 
at the time a very prevalent feeling that Lord Enfield would 
allow himself to be nominated ; and had he done so, there is every 
reason to believe that he would have carried the votes of the 
Court in his favour by a large majority. I understand that Lord 
Enfield took the same objection as Lord Carnarvon, and although 
willing to give his services to the county, he disapproved of the 
system of touting for votes and influencing voters which had been 
pursued by the self-constituted Committee. 

But out of the between three and four hundred Magistrates 
who form the Middlesex Bench there is no lack of suitable chair- 
men, combining business habits with high social position and a 
landed interest in the county. There are such business men as 
the Deputy-Chairmen of two of our principal railways (Lord 
Colville and Sir A. Wood), the Duke of Westminster, Lord 
Lucan, Lord Cadogan, and a number of others of similar social 
position, who would have added dignity to the proceedings of the 
Middlesex Court of Quarter Sessions, and who would at least 
be found equal to presiding on the eight county days of the year, 
aud of performing the mere nominal dutics to which the office of 
chairman is limited, the real business of the county being con- 
ducted by numerous distinct committees. I have endeavoured to 
obtain the most accurate information in my power, as the pro- 
ceedings which I have described seem to me to be utterly in- 
defensible.—I am, Sir, &c., MippLesex To Wr. 





WOMEN AS INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 
(To tHE EpDITOR OF THE “SP&CTATOR.”) 
Sm,—‘t A School-Board Mistress ” writes in your columns that 
a woman’s nature is too small for the work of judging. By 
the hypothesis, accordingly, this Mistress is not a competent judge 
of her judges, of whom she says precisely those depreciatory 
things which are supposed to be peculiarly pleasant flattery to 
the ears of men. But why is she so anxious not to havea woman 
Inspector of her school? The mystery recalls to my mind a 
pregnant saying of one of those ‘‘ small-natured ” creatures whom 
the mistress despises, my dear and honoured friend Mary 


Carpenter. Speaking to me one day on the subject 
of male Inspectors, she said, with her peculiarly im- 
pressive manner, not unmingled with fun, “My dear 


Miss Cobbe, depend upon it, there never yet was a man 
whom the matron or mistress of an institution could not entirely 
bamboozle respecting every department under her control.” 

Can that law of nature, discovered by that widely-experienced 
philanthropist, have anything to do with the preference of 
‘© A School-Board Mistress” for gentlemen Inspectors ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Frances Powkr CosBse. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Your correspondent, “A School-Board Mistress,” says she 
is tempted to imagine ‘that ‘S. L.,’” on account of some opinion 
she has given, ‘‘cannot be a woman,” and for the same reason I 
should be more than “tempted to imagine” the same thing of “A 
School-Board Mistress” herself, but for her signature. For how 
can a woman talk of the “smallness” of a woman’s “nature?” 
In unselfishness, patience in suffering, devotion, and self-sacri- 
fice, does ‘A School-Board Mistress” think men are their 
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superiors?—and these are scarcely the characteristics of a ‘‘small | vantes into the witness-box to give a character to Cyprus.— 
pature.” Granting that a woman's “judgments” are sometimes | I am, Sir, &c., 
Jess ‘‘just” than those of men, and that she is less able to take a! Saville Club, August 7th. A. J. Dvurrrerp, 
“clear,” and impartial,” and comprehensive “‘graspofasub-| 2 Ls Aa 
Sn h It ee 
oD addy vient eel ratprscciate glen -egpel nae SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AS CYNIC. 
education, than smallness of her “‘nature?” And the qualities I (To THe Eprror oF Tax “ Spxcraton.”| 
have specified—and they are only a few = the many that adorn | Sin,—-Lord Beaconsfield has never been at much pains to conceal 
her sex—are happily independent of education, An ability to his esti * 
i me n ; is estimate of the average intellect of the party whose support 
every ‘“‘examination ” under the sun will not give them; and h ised hi ¥ hata 
p. +4: > | bas raised him to his present position, but one hardly expected 
ith our grandmothers, who never heard the word ‘examinations 8 
wi m 1d Ii -y, | to see the Chancellor of the Exchequer adopting the same method. 
—except, perhaps, in reference to the household linen—we will Yet if he i 5 . Ac 
os nab stnastine eonlltn-<l em, 1s, be s et if he is correctly reported in the papers of this morning 
hope they we S' F rare ee | (August 7th), he has managed to rival his chief in cynical assump- 
tion of the absence of reasoning power among his followers. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] According tothe Daily News (and the Times’ report is practically 
Sm,—lf ‘A School-Board Mistress” is right in believing that | the same) he said :— 
women when in power “‘ over their less elevated sisters” generally! « He could not help being amused tho other day in noticing an ex- 
assume a “persistent, interfering, and overbearing manner,” and | tract from the Manchester Examiner and Times where tho writer was 


+1 #1 séclearness, generosity, and impartiality,” she is denouncing the extravagance of a Tory Government, and comparing 
also fail in 1g ys P' ys with it the economy of their predecessors. It said that the proportion 


doubtless more than justified in objecting to female Inspectors. | of Government receipts per head of the population were £2 8s. 2d. in 
But her reasons, if borne out by facts, would certainly tell even 1873-4, and fell to £2 7s, 8d. in the fourth year of Tory rule; 
more conclusively against women being employed as teachers. | py rs ~~ -s Nace srt namge, which wes sotesed to 
As regards a woman's nature being too much turned on details, er hia “thet this pened war wachaean a aie Ba a 
it is perhaps difficult to imagine any work more requiring patient | Tory Government took less of the people and spent more for their 
detail than individual examination. Norcan nursery language be | benefit than its predecessors, (‘Hoar, hear,’ and laughter.)” 

wholly inappropriate to children the large majority of whom are | Among the Tory squires who cheered and laughed, was there not 
under ten years of age; while it is to be regretted thata Mistress | one capable of secing that if he were to put his affairs into the 
of some years’ experience should have met with Inspectors who | hands of an agent, and to find after four years that the agent had 
“sometimes do not address the little ones at all.’’ As regards | so arranged his income and expenditure that the latter exceeded 
domestic economy, it is undeniable that most men are excellent | the former by ten per cent., he would hardly be inclined to give 
judges of practical cookery. Bnt amongst a hundred men who | that agent much credit for “‘ taking less of him, and spending more 
could freely criticise their dinner, it would be rare to find one who | for his benefit?” Sir Stafford Northcote, of course, knows better, 
had any knowledge of the processes which had caused the results, | but it is hardly fair of him thus to advertise to all the world how 
However, an Inspector's judgment on practical cookery is, alas! | accurately he has measured the reflective powers of his faithful 














little likely to be extensively tried. There are very few element- | majority.—I am, Sir, &e., A. J. B. 
ary girls’ schools in which cooking is practically taught, although | Sidiea 

there are none in which a knowledge of domestic economy is not | BOYS ON THEIR DEFENCE 

required, if any of what are technically called special subjects | evo can Bouse op un ~Gesnmnnt * 


be taught at all.—I am, Sir, &e., -L Srr,—I have read with considerable interest and attention your 


| 
| article, ‘Our Young Masters,” in last week’s issue, but although 
CERVANTES ON CYPRUS. the facts of the case cannot be disputed, I am afraid that you 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR."} condemn rather unjustly the modern system of treating boys who 
Str,—I confess that it has caused me some disappointment, that | have returned from school. Of course, this question is looked 
not one of the many busy bees who have been gathering know- | upon from the point of view of a parent who doubtless is dis- 
ledge about Cyprus from a thousand different sources has applied | turbed even at the moment of writing by some freak. of his 
himself to the immortal author of ‘* Don Quixote.” Or is it | youngsters, and who is apprehensive that his house will for the 
the case that those guardians of our liberties who support the | whole of the holidays be turned into a Pandemonium by the 
adventurous policy of the Premier are unwilling that the public | masterful ways of the schoolboy of the present. 
mind should associate the acquisition of Cyprus by the British | Let us, however, examine the method of looking at the question 
Government with the adventures of the Knight of the Wind- | which we boys ourselves take, and though, of course, we cannot 
nills? It is more than likely, for Cervantes speaks of Cyprus | claim for our views absolute correctness, yet still I hope it will 
whilst it was yet in the hands of the Christian Venetians, and be found that we have at least some reason on our side. It is 
just before the Turk, with the treachery peculiar to his political |} an undeniable fact that the way of treating boys has lately 
character, came like a thief in the night and scized it, as ‘‘a changed, but I think that there is a sufficient excuse for this in 
place of peace and wealth, and possessed of all that which | the change which has taken place in the boys themselves. Life 
constitutes happiness which it is in the power of nature | seems to be far faster now than it was some little while ago. In 
to bestow upon man;” and in other places Cervantes, these days of competitive examinations, a boy, if he has fair 
speaks of it as the ‘‘rich realm of Cyprus,” its ‘‘ bright and | ability, is often unmercifully pushed at school, and as his work is 
happy climate,” and its ‘once happy and contented people.” | so much harder, he naturally thinks a good deal more of himself. 
Why, then, has this immortal author not been quoted among; Again, much is said about boys thinking their own affairs and 
those who, as eye-witnesses, are able to testify to the beauties | conversation most interesting to others, and not tolerating any 
and excellences of our new possession? ‘There are two answers | topic which does not refer to themselves or their amusements. 
te the question. The first is that our Tory friends have a great | There are many reasons for this which are found in the general 
horror of ridicule, and a keen appreciation of its power, and | characteristics of the young. ‘They like, as it has been said, to 
rather than run the risk of the public making a comparison | see their elders enjoying themselves, and they wish to contribute, 
between the Convention of Constantinople and the methods of | as far as possible, towards this enjoyment. They have no ex- 
reform and modes of righting wrongs adopted by the great | perience as to what the old people would like, but they have a 
Hidalgo of La Mancha, they preferred to dispense with his | natural boisterousness of spirit, long since taken out of the said 
testimony, although it was favourable to their side. The other | older ones, which prevents them from remaining silent. Having 
answer is this—that to have suggested the name of Cervantes as a been at school for a whole term, there are only two things which 
Witness for the physical excellences of Cyprus would have | can be talked about by them,—work and play. Of course, they 
recalled all that be has said of the moral defects of the Turk as a do not talk about work ; they would be very objectionable speci- 
governor, a citizen, or a political ally. For Cervantes could mens of the British schoolboy if they did ; hence, play is the only 
speak of hellish tortures of inoffensive Christians conducted | topic left to them. But it is further complained that boys will 
before his own eyes, to intimidate him to a confession, which he | not interest themselves in any rational conversation, of which 
would not make, although threatened with impalement; he could| some examples are given, or indeed suffer it to proceed. 
Speak of Turkish perfidy as no other could, and of the incurable | That they should not be able to talk on subjeots like those 
dishonesty of a Government which always sold its public oflices | is not strange, considering where they have been for the last 
to the highest bidder, and derived its income not only from tbe | three months; but they would willingly listen, were these topics 
sale of women’s bodies, but of the mindsof men. So that, after | not discussed in a manner far beyond them. It is in the power 
all, we are not to wonder why the Tory Press bas not put Cer- | of every old person, as I have often been shown, to make his 
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conversation on any subject very interesting to the young, and | whether it represents youth or old age, what would have be¢n 
yet equally so to those for whom it was originally intended, and | the size of the statueif entire. We may recompose without hay; 
yet how often do we hear the answer, “ Oh! it’s nothing which | wholly to recreate. ‘Those subtleties of perfection which would 
can interest you boys.” | yesult from the relation of each part to the whole, if we knew the 

It has also been said that boyhood is the most important time | precise attitude, meaning, expression of the figure, may, no do 
of life, and that now boys know it. This partly shows that the | escape us, but still we can pronounce safely that the fragment ig 
modern youth are wiser than those of long ago, but it is also a shapely or misshapen, that it belonged to a masterpiece or wag 
fact that this time of life has lately become much more important. | the work of a bungler. In the other case we have, in some wa 
Boys formerly were taught at school only what would strengthen | or other, to take account of the whole world of POSsibilitieg 
their intellects and render them men of culture in after-life, but | involved in the laws of growth, as mysterious jn the 
now a boy is specially trained for the profession selected for him | processes of the intellect as in those of the body. The 
while he is still very young. This makes their education so im- | sculptor’s work may be somewhat far advanced, whilst it is 
portant, as, on account of the numbers engaged in every pursuit, | yet open to him to fine down what seems to be a Juno into a 
it is impossible to wait until after school-life for this special train- | Venus, what might be a Hercules into an Apollo. In attempting 
ing. The battle of life really now begins when a boy goes to | to judge of a literary work by an unfinished fragment, we are like 
school, and not, as before, when a man commences studying a | a physiologist who from an infant’s limb should try to reconstruet 




























business ; and as the modern youth find that,— the grown man or woman that should have been. How can we 
| tell what would have been added, what suppressed, what strength 
of outline might have been chiselled here, what delicate roundings 
there worked out? Surely the task is a hopeless one. 

And yet, again, the task attracts. There is alwaysa peculiar ip. 
terest attaching to the last interrupted words of a great writer, the 
last stirrings of a noble intellect. You cannot put them aside, They 
have a worth of their own, just because they are the last. There 
is in them a fascination which no completed work can possess, 
Even if they should seem poor and feeble in themselves, they haye 
upon them the spell of the unknown Beyond. ‘They leave ug 
stooping over the brink of Infinitude. We are fain to ask of the 
closed lips,—what follows? But what followed for them wag 
eternity. 

In the present instance, indeed, the devout care of one whose 
privilege it was to share all her husband’s thoughts and aspira- 
tions—the most enthusiastic of disciples, the tenderest of wives— 
has done all that could be done to give completeness to the un- 
finished. Madame Quinet is able to tell us of the readings, of the 
conversations out of which the book has sprung, of much that the 
writer intended to say. She has endeavoured to eke out what he 
has left unsaid by extracts from all his previous works on the 
subject. What is done, alas! is not much ; some sixty pages, 
written on the 19th and 20th March, 1875, closing at the first 
words of a paragraph,—‘‘ Apres ce premier pas,” words that 


“ Life is real, life is earnest,” 


even at their age, they take more interest and pleasure in the | 


state of life in which they are, and are not so desirous of change, 


as they were when they felt that they were not doing directly | 


useful work. 

With all this extra toil, which, by means of scholarships, &c., 
can be used to acquire money, it is hardly wonderful that boys 
are flattered, and looked upon, if clever, as valuable commodities, 
for their labours are at times as hard as those which, in the case 
of men, have contributed towards successes which are in every 
one’s mouth, and although I do not wish to advocate this extra 
pressure, which has ruined the health of many, yet it is a fact that 
it can often be met with, and that the change in the treatment of 
boys which is objectionable is only a natural consequence. 

I am aware that by many, a boy’s opinion on any subject what- 
ever is not considered valuable ; butif by these lines I have to any 
extent defended the modern schoolboy from the charges so often 
brought forward of selfishness and lack of consideration for others, 
and if I have shown that the way in which he is treated is not 
utterly irrational and harmful, I shall rest satisfied in the know- 
ledge that some good, however small, has been wrought by,— 

Tue Lirrte Hosr. 





BOOKS. 


QUINET’S LAST WORK.* 

‘Tur critic has never a more difficult and delicate task before him, 
than when he has to deal with the work of a great writer, left un- 
finished at death. Is he to look at it as it is, or as it might 
have been ?—as a mere fragment, or as part of a whole? The 
attempt to judge it from the latter point of view is surely gross 
presumption, not to say impertinence. For it implies a creative 
power equal to that of the author himself. If the critic can fore- 
cast what the book would have been, it is as good as saying that he 
might have written it. But if he falls back on the seemingly more 
modest task of judging of it as a fragment only, he runs the risk 
of doing the greatest injustice to the writer. He never meant it 
to be so treated ; he only viewed it in relation to the ideal whole. 
You may be distorting his very purpose, by not looking beyond 
these mere beginnings of his work. You must look beyond them, 
to understand those beginnings themselves. The foundations of 
a building have no meaning, until our mind can shape to itself in 
some way the superstructure that is to be reared uponthem. You 
cannot tell whether this marble foot or arm be monstrous or ex- 
quisite until you have imagined to yourself the entire figure of which 
it was to form a part; it never can be a foot or arm, and nothing 
more ; it must be the foot or arm of some definite entity, whether 
a Venus, an Apollo, a Hercules,—and again, whether life-sized, 
or under life-size, or colossal. Shrink from the task as you may, 
so long as you are dealing with afragment, you must criticise with 
something more than with the intellect ; you must imagine, you 
must in a measure create. 

But what additional difficulty in the attempt, when that which we 
have before us is not—like the unearthed limb of a broken statue 
—a portion of a finished, but of an uncompleted whole! The 
laws of symmetry come to our aid in the one case. The leg or 
arm which we have before us gives at least the proportion of the 
whole body ; perhaps the strain of a muscle may to some extent 
indicate its attitude. We do not require to be a Phidias to de- 
termine whether the fragment belonged to god or goddess, 











* Vie et Mort du Génie Gree. Paris: Dentu, 1878, 





| might almost serve as the motto to the fragment itself, a “ first 
| step,” according to the writer’s view, although his last for all the 


world besides. ‘‘ How the Greek Genius was Formed,” ‘‘ Eschy- 
lus,” ‘*The Greek Drama,” ‘‘ Herodotus,” ‘ Heroism and 
Wisdom,” ‘* Unity of the Race,” ‘‘ Oracles,” ‘‘ Heroism in Life 
and in Art,” ‘ Pindar,” ‘* Alcibiades,” ‘* Demosthenes,” “ Pla- 
tarch,”—such are the headings of the twelve chapters. To these 
Madame (Quinet has added, in her 160 pages of notes, chapters 
(amongst others) on Sophocles, Euripides, Phidias, Pericles, 
Theocritus, Epictetus, and Plato. Others were meditated by her 
husband, she tells us, on ** The New Art,” ** Melody,” *‘ Harmony,” 
and ‘*Symphony.” Her own notes, it should be said at once, to 
whatever extent they may be echoes of another's voice, show, never- 
theless, a serious study of Greek antiquity. The clue to the whole 
is given in the words prefixed :— 

«“ Where take refuge, in order not to see what I see, not to hear what 

I hear ?—I will take refuge on an inaccessible rock, the Greek world. 
I will show its formation in the Classical age.” 
Substantially, then, the work was intended as a protest against 
the France of early 1875, the France of the anti- Republican reaction 
of Messrs. de Broglie and Co. To understand its spirit, behind 
the Greece it speaks of, we must see France,—France defeated 
and mutilated by Germany, overshadowed by the horror and 
shame of the still recent Commune, paralysed by a Government 
openly and almost disdainfully hostile to the very institutions to 
which it owed its birth. To this France, struggling and well-nigh 
lost in the darkness of her adversity, Quinet opposes the greatness 
of ancient Greece, illumined till the days of Demosthenes by the 
splendour of its triumphs over Persia :— 

“ How have men been able till now to separate from the Medic wars 
that Greek art which came out from them, which crowns them? I see 
letters, arts, marbles burst into bloom beneath the breath of those 
victories. Hellas, which was nigh to perishing, has triumphed over the 
Barbarian. What writer, what poet, what sculptor but will respond to 
such 2 moment? This explains the inexhaustible fecundity of those 
eaily days. What mountain-summit will not adorn itself with a temple, 
in order to carry up to Heaven the gratitude of the Hellenic land? 
And what can be the character of such works? That which flows from 
the sense of victory won. That is to say, the peuce, the stability, the 
serenity of the Immortals. Greece felt herself invulnerable; she pro- 
claims it in all her works. Greek art is thus born of victory. Its 
greatest characteristic lies there.” 
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soba poetry of diction, through schylus and the Greek Drama, 


through Herodotus, Pindar, and as far as Demosthenes. He 
finds the ‘calm smile of Leonidas or Aristides on the battle- 
morn” in Plato's Dialogues, as well as in.the figures of the Par- 
thenon. And although Pindar never names Salamis or Plata, 
Quinet acutely suggests that this was because Thebes, his own 
city, had made common cause with the barbarians,—he feels in 
every one of the Odes the enthusiasm of those heroic days. 
Demosthenes is ‘full still of the Medic wars.” But that is all. 
«Jn Plutarch the sense of the Greek race has disappeared ; it is 


no longer the history of a nation; you have only before you a ' 


few detached individuals.” Plutarch treats the Romans as saviours 
of Greek liberty, and the saviour of saviours is Nero, who has 
competed in the Isthmian games for the prize of song. 

It is needless to say that the too scant pages are full of striking 
observations and brilliant thoughts. Nothing, for instance, can 
be better than what Quinet says of the development and ripening 
of the genius of Herodotus from book to book,—in his beginnings, 
something of the chronicler; at the end, almost a Thucydides, — 
at first purely Ionic, almost Attic at last. Madame Quinet, indeed, 
tells us that at times, when his patriotic apprehensions became 
too vivid, Edgar Quinet would smile and exclaim, ‘‘ Let us talk 
of Herodotus !” that certain speeches in Herodotus “ stirred him 
so deeply, that he once exclaimed, with stifled voice, covering his 
face with his hands, ‘ No, I cannot go on to the end!’” It seems 
indeed clear, from the last words of the eighth chapter, that between 
it and the next, on Pindar, there was meant to be interposed some 
kind of sketch, drawn from Herodotus, of the history of Greek 
heroism, and in all probability Herodotus would have been the 
central figure of the book when completed. 

In point of beauty of style and vivacity of thought, Quinet’s 
last work is undoubtedly equal to anything he ever wrote. It 
has all the immortal youthfulness of real genius. But one may 
go further, and say that it has the very faults of youth upon it. 
Its conception is not that of ripened wisdom, but of immature 


————— . . 
js this sense of triumph which Quinet traces, with all his 


| sincere judgment on the character and on the promise of his verse. 
| At present, we should speak of his best efforts as poetical 
cameos. Like the beautiful little eight-line poem which gained 
so much popularity, called “ Light,” the best of these poems 
| are cut with extreme delicacy in a very fine and delicate 
| medium, and charm us almost as much by the tenuity, as they do 
by the grace, of the thought or expression of emotion they contain. 
There is a beauty in the mere airiness of any earthly substance. 
To feel that we are dealing with something lovely which it takes 
some delicacy of perception to recognise as distinct from nothing, 
as when we admire the shining gossamer threads drawn from leaf 
to leaf on an autumn morning, has a charm of itsown. The 
fragility—the frailty, if you will—of any beautiful object, adds to 
the sense of its beauty, so long as that beauty is real and un- 
deniable. The dewdrop is more beautiful, to human fancy, than 
the raindrop, just because it is conceived as more evanescent, as 
hardly surviving the sparkle of the morning sun in its cool centre. 
And the cameo is more beautiful than the wood or ivory carving, 
for the same reason, because the delicate tissue of the shell from 
which it is carved gives the sense of something at once requiring 
and repaying fineness of touch, more perfectly than either wood 
| orivory. ‘Those who can express adequately a very fine shade 
| of thought or feeling can do something which very few can 
'do, and for which all who are sensible of these fine shades 
‘of thought and feeling, without having the requisite power 
to utter what they feel, are sure to be grateful. Take, for 
| instance, a very slight poem indeed,—not one of Mr. Bour- 
|dillon’s most beautiful poems,—but still one that shows the 
cunning of his touch all the better, perhaps, that the feeling 
| expressed is not of the deepest. It would be difficult, we fancy, 
| to contrast more gracefully than Mr. Bourdillon contrasts, in the 
following poem, the pang, not to say the resentment, with which 
we are made fully aware of the beauty we have lost, with the 
ease with which we are reconciled to losing that which we lose 


} 
| 
only gradually :— 

| “Two Roppers. 


When Death from some fair face 







































haste, both intellectual and moral. How, for instance, could any 
one ever truly sketch the ‘‘ life and death of Greek genius,” and say 
nothing of Homer, except that for Homer, Hellas was only a, 
corner of Thessaly? Without Homer, Greek literature, Greek | 
art would be the most hopeless of riddles, in despite of ever so | 
many Marathons and Platieas,—if, indeed, without Homer even | 
Marathon and Plata could have been. Again, is it not almost cruel | 
to tell a defeated people,—Be victorious? Victory is not to be had 
for the asking. Victory of itself confers no nobility. Is Ger- | 
many any the nobler for her victory? Do we see in her any of 
that blossoming-forth of art or literature which, according to 
Quinet, should be its fruits? Did not all her greatest intellectual 
and artistic glories belong to the days of comparative, or even 


Is stealing life away, 
All weep, save she, the grace 
That earth shall lose to-day. 


When Time from some fair face 
Steals beauty, year by year, 
For her slow-fading grace 
Who sheds, save she, a tear ? 
And Death not often dares 
So wake the world’s distress; 
While Time, the cunning, mars 
Surely all loveliness. 
Yet though by breath and breath 
Fades all our fairest prime, 
Men shrink from cruel Death, 
But honour crafty Time.” 










absolute, darkness and distress ? Where are her Goethes, Schillers, 
Kants, Herders, her Bachs, Gliicks, Mozarts, Beethovens of to- 
day? Was the Divina Commedia the fruit of victory, or Paradise 
Lost? While Poland was yet a State, did it produce a Mickiewicz ? 


That is nearer to vers de société than Mr. Bourdillon generally 
approaches. If he wrote many verses of this kind, we should 
hardly admire him as much as we do; for delicacy of touch on 
subjects which are the theme of society is more common, and not 















Did Victor Hugo lose his genius in exile ? Did Quinet himself ? so fascinating, as delicacy of touch on the finer themes with which, 

It is difficult to believe that if Quinet had survived to see the | by preference, Mr. Bourdillon deals. But it would not be easy 
splendid political revival of his country, he would not at least | to express with more ease and grace, though Mr. Bourdillon 
have deeply modified his work. There are passages in it which indi- | himself might easily have expressed with more depth of feeling, 
cate already that before completing it he would have reached to the | men’s ingratitude to the heavy blows which bring them to them- 
deeper truth that it is freedom, not victory, which gives the secret | selves, and their easy tolerance of those which, by constant re- 
of Greek art and literature. For if the ‘‘ sense of victory ” gives iteration, chisel away the very substance of what they most value. 
“the peace, the stability, the serenity of the Immortals,” it would | But the specific charm of Mr. Bourdillon’s best verse is that it 
be in the literature, the art of Rome, mistress of the world during | shows this fineness of touch on themes serener and higher and 
80 many centuries, that we should have to look for the most nobler than those which most interest the young poets of the 
transcendent display of these qualities. And yet they are con- | present day. There is an air of purity and restfulness, in short of 










spicuously absent. Virgil himself, who has most of them, has 
his own vibrant chord of nameless sorrow, wholly foreign to 
Classical Greece. Sunt lacryme rerum. The Pax Romana of the 
triumphant Empire gives birth, as its most characteristic expression, 
to those two most terrible of all satirists in verse and prose, Juvenal 
and Tacitus. Why, but because the essential condition of all 
inward peace and serenity is not victory, but freedom ; because 
Rome was victorious, but enslaved ? 


spiritual lovéliness, about the better of these poems, slight and al} 
but gossamer in fibre as they are, which diffuses itself through the 
mind of the reader, and makes him, too, live for a few moments 
in what Milton calls ‘“‘empyrean” air. Take this, for instance, by 
way of illustration of the limited view which confounds love with 
pain, through the mere defect of its vision :— 
“Tue Suapow or Love. 
The branching shades, in woodland glades, 












Seem to the under-fern 
Wide as the night that leaves no light ; 
No shape can they discern. 
And we, who seek in senses weak 
Love’s form to entertain,— 
So far Love’s whole o’erspreads the soul,— 
Too oft see only pain.” 








MR. BOURDILLON’S POEMS.* 
Tuovcn we have from time to time shown our appreciation of 
Mr. Bourdillon’s delicacy of touch by publishing not a few speci- | 
mens of his verse, we do not feel in any degree debarred from the | 


right to judge his poetry impartially, and to give our readers a 
—_—_—-— Or take the following as the most perfect expression we have ever 











* Among the Flower - Poems. By Francis W. Boordillon. don: . . 
Masses Wed anton” eer Fees, Cee S. ee: eee }| seen of the difference between the loveliness of an emblem, and the 
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loveliness of that which needs aud uses the emblem, but lives in 
a far higher world than that of emblems :— 


“To A WaTER-LILY AT EVENING. 
Sleep, Lily on the lake, 
Without one troubled dream 
Thy hushed repose to break, 
Until the morning beam 
Shall open thy glad heart again, 
To live its life apart from pain! 
Se still is thy repose, 
So pure thy petals seem, 
As Heaven would here disclose 
Its peace, and we might deem 
A soul in each white Lily lay, 
Passionless, from the lands of day. 
Yet but a flower thou art, 
For angel no’er, nor saint, 
Though kept on earth apart 
From every earthly taint, 
A life so passionless could know 
Amid a world of human woe.” 
We will give one more perfect specimen of Mr. Bourdillon’s, before 
we begin to find fault. It would be difficult, we think, to portray 
more exquisitely than Mr, Bourdillon portrays in the following | 
sonnet, either the ideal fairness of a bright anticipation and the | 
fear we feel lest when the reality comes it will come with disap- 
pointment,—or the reason for this, namely, the blending of all our | 
higher pleasures together into an ideal whole which raises the | 
level of every separate part, and so renders the charm of a memory | 
or a hope or dream of beauty, greater than the charm of any | 
one of the individual experiences which have enabled us to hope | 
that hope and dream that dream :— 
‘UNDER THE LIMES. 
How sweet in winter-time we feign the Spring, 
How fair by night we dream the day shall be! 
Can any April-tide such freshness bring, 
Our eyes on any morn such brightness see ? 
Half heedlessly we hear the first bird sing, 
Behold the first shoots breaking on the tree ; 
And when we wake, our reason fain would cling 
Prisoner to fancies, fearing to be free. 
For like the crossing leaves, that day by day 
Grow larger, till they weave the linden shade, 
Our pleasures so are woven to a whole ; 
Not in the part we see how glad are they, 
But after find ev’n fairer than we prayed | 











Their dreams and memories left within the soul.” 


On the other hand, we must admit that there is not a little that | 
is simply thin, and one or two pieces which are even trashy, in | 
this little volume. The long poem, for instance, called | 
‘* Gertrude’s Love,” is a disagreeable tale, poorly told, with hardly 
a line characteristic of Mr. Bourdillon. ‘ Alice, my Wife,” is in- 
tended for sharp satire, but seems to us blunt satire, and 
eminently trashy. ‘‘ Ella” is a far more lively and successful 
attempt in the same line, but still it is not Mr. Bourdillon’s 


line. ‘*A Nun’s Dream,” again, is obscure in drift, disfigured | 


| 


a little by jerkiness, and not marked by the exquisite workmanship 
of many of the poems. Nor do we see the point of such a poem 
as this :— 
‘Tue Unknown Derry. 
There stood an altar in a lonely wood, 
And over was a veiled deity, 
And no man dared to raise the veiling hood, 
Nor any knew what god they then should see. 


Yet many passed to gaze upon the thing, 
And all who passed did sacrifice and prayer, 
Lest the Unknown not rightly honouring, 
Some great god they should anger unaware. 


And each one thought this hidden god was he | 
Whom he desired in his most secret heart, 
And prayed for that he longed for most to be, 
Gifts that was no fixed godhead to impart. 


Nor prayed in vain, for prayers, scarce breathed in word, 
Were straight fulfilled, and every earthly bliss 

Showered down on men; till half the world had heard, 
And left all ancient gods to worship this. 


But Jove, in anger at bis rites unpaid, 
Tore off the veil with one fierce tempest-breath :— 
Lo! that to which all men their vows had made, 
Shuddering, they saw, was their fell foeman, Death. 


And all forgot the blessings they had had, 
And all forsook the kindly carven stone. 

*Tis now a shapeless block ; the zephyrs sad,— 
None else,—their nightly prayers around it moan.” 


The difficulty here is with the meaning. How so many could 
have gained their prayers by the power of Death, even though he 


| that fashion. 





. . ie 
gain what you pray for if you die before you gain it, And 
how half the world could have heard of the success of the 
prayers offered up to the unknown Deity, if they were only 
gained by Death’s agency, does not seem clear. No doubt, 
| Death gives to some the possessions of which he robs others, buj 
| as & rule, he makes them wait long for those possessions first, and 
| he would gain no great praise as a powerful deity, we fancy, after 
On the whole, we can only regard this poem gy 
one which, contrary to Mr. Bourdillon’s usual habit, is a littl 
forced. 

But we must not leave a young poet of so much promise with 
words of discouragement. In the spirited poem called “The 
Hill Pass,” we find another kind of promise from that of any of 
the little gems of which we have hitherto given specimeng,— 
promise of fire and passion. It has the ring and force in it of 


true martial ardour :— 
“Tue Hit1-Pass. 
It is time to arouse us from slumber, 
For the peaks are foresaken of night, 
And the stars of their ’wildering number 
Leave only one light. 





No foar now to find not a footing 
In the shadow on slippery crag, 
Or to stumble at torrents uprooting 

Of pine-tree or jag. 


See each watch-fire far of the foemen 
Is a smoke, that all night was a spark ; 
Let us hail it triumphant, the omen! 
Their hopes dashed and dark! 


Quick to horse, ere the daylight be stronger, 
Lest our steel, blue as true blood, should seem 
To turn traitor with loitering longer, 
And betray us by gleam! 


Now by rock and by chasm we thunder, 
On, on, to the pass in the hills, 
Where tho sheer rocks are parted asunder, 
And the white torrent spills. 
For there, "twixt the black walls uprising, 
A host may be barred by a score ; 
And there, save for traitor’s surprising, 
Will our bands be before. 


On, on, with a thunderous clanging, 
Through the echoing gorges we go, 
Heights a thousand feet over us hanging, 
Depths a thousand below. 


And here, where the rock wall runs curving, 
Our horses, so headlong the pace, 
Half over the chasm bang swerving ;— 
Who recks in a race? 
What heart fears for death now, or danger, 
With his Fatherland’s freedom for prize ? 
What is death to the yoke of the stranger, 


| On a free neck that lies? 


But darker the cliffs now are closing 
Above to a cavernous glen, 
Dark as death, hidden deep from day’s rosing, 
A horror of men. 


Above us, on black wings are wheeling, 
New startled, the raven and kite; 
On our heads, from the damp crevice stealing, 
Fall dews of the night. 


Beneath, from the valleys mist-clouded, 
A skeleton fir, here and there, 
Rises dark as death’s finger, enshrouded 
In folds of despair. 


But in us is no heart of a maiden, 
To flutter at omens of ill; 
With a purpose too stern are wo ladon ; 
Let tremble who will! 
The dews from our heads we shake, scorning; 
And the horror of death from our souls, 
Like the mists at the rising of morning, 
Impalpable rolls. 
For there see a cleft in the ridges, 
That rise like a wall in our way, 
Which a cloud, red with sunrising, bridges, 
The portal of day. 
There, there is the pass ; there the foemen 
Not yet bar the way; and behold, 
There right in the cleft, for good omen, 
The great sun, all gold!” 


That is thoroughly spirited, and there are one or two other poems 
which are more than spirited, which have a real grandeur of tone 
in them. But for the most part, Mr. Bourdillon’s promise 
consists in the clear and beautiful terseness with which he can 
catch the essence of a transient shade of thought or feeling, and 
chisel it out in words which sayour of a common origin with 





was still unknown to them, is not easy to understand. You 
may gain peace or rest by death, but you do not think you 


the purest sentiment. 
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—_—— 
THE ARTISTIC IMPROVEMENT OF POORER 
LOCALITIES.* 


Mr. Heatucotre SratHam has done good service by calling 
attention to certain possibilities in the East End of London. 
Any one who knows the East End must agree with Mr. Statham 
tbat at present its terrible and uniform ugliness is a very serious 
matter for people who pass their lives there. The time has come 
when the majority of us accept as an axiom the truth which Mr. 
Statham puts in a very pithy form,—‘‘ Men cannot live by drain- 
age alone.” Mr. Ruskin once stated that he never approached 
London without feeling degraded by its hideousness ; persons 
who live in the most squalid part, and who have little opportunity 
of escaping into the country even for a day, must be uncon- 
gciously very gravely affected by the absence of anything beautiful 
to see. 

By the Dwellings Act, certain streets in the East End are to be 
pulled down, andit is believed that the Board of Works contem- 
plates many improvements. Mr. Statham, in his paper recently 
read at the Social Science Association, points out that the improve- 
ments might be esthetic, as well as sanitary. It is the natural 
tendency in towns situated on a river to build streets parallel to 
the river, but this should be, as far as possible, avoided. Your 
big streets, says Mr. Statham, should be at right angles to the 
river, for this combines a double advantage,—first, it gives you 
the river breezes; and secondly, it gives you peeps of the river, 
which are, of course, of the highest artistic value. Except in Old 
Chelsea, there are at present in London very few streets of any 
width which open on to the Thames. Again, the necessity, from 
asanitary point of view, of broad streets is much felt every day. 
When these are to be made, there would be a distinct 
artistic gain if they opened to view such buildings of the 
neighbourhood as have architectural merit. The fine front and 
gateway of the Church of St. George-in-the-East bursts on one’s 
view in a little corner of a narrow street; there it is almost 
wasted, while it would be of great value if it were visible down 
the long vista of some broad highway. The same may be said of 
a building in the West End of London, namely, the University of 
London, in Burlington Gardens. It is architecturally a very 
noble piece of work, but there is absolutely no place from which 
it can be seen with proper advantage. 


London can, however, never be anything but hideous, while the | 


houses are built of brick, which, as Mr. Statham says, is a very 
good material in itself, but has, unfortunately, a_ terrible 
facility for holding soot and dirt. Washable brick was 
recommended for London houses by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
but washable brick—brick with a glaze over it, that is— 
is three times as dear as ordinary brick, and so for East- 
End purposes it is out of the question. The land on which 
houses stand in London is so dear that they are now, out of 
motives of economy, built of many stories. Houses are as high as 
the rent, an East-End inhabitant punningly said. ‘Lhe cost of the 
rent of the land leaves only a very small margin for expenditure 
in the direction of artistic material, and so glazed brick is in:pos- 
sible. Mr. Statham suggests concrete. Concrete in London 
costs about one-third less than brick, so there would be a 
margin left for decorative purposes. 
could be thus employed,—first, by marking the joints or layers in 
the concrete by rusticated work, and so breaking the dead-level of 
the surface; secondly, by inserting rows of glazed tiles, which 
could be coloured brilliantly, for brilliant colouring would stand 
out well against the concrete background, ‘There isa still cheaper 
mode of introducing colour, namely, by green bottle-ends, which 
have been inserted with admirable effect in the gables of some 
Northamptonshire cottages. 

There is still further possibility for beautifying the outside of 
the house built of concrete. This is by the process called sgrajjitto. 
Agraffitto is done by covering over a layer of black with a very thin 
coat of white plaster, and then producing a design in outiine or 
silhouette, by scratching away the thin white coat. ‘Thus a design 
is left in black on an apparently white ground. 

Any one accustomed to visiting the houses of the poor, either 
in London or elsewhere, must have felt that there is a lack of 
decoration inside as well as outside. Some decoration can be 


supplied at the smallest expense, by the ingenious use of | 
paste and scissors, and scraps of illustrations from illustrated | 


magazines or newspapers. Many of us have seen screens 


cunningly fashioned by feminine hands out of such scraps with 








* On the Artistic Improvement of the Poorer Localities ef Large Towns By UW. 
Tleathcote Statham. Published in the Proceedings of the Social! Science Association. 
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This margin, it is suggested, | 


the happiest possible effect, and a little trouble of this sort would 
transform the at present hideous blank walls of a cottage into 
something very pleasant to see. Young ladies who play the bene- 
| factress in cottages are too often content with giving material 
gifts, and sermonising on the subject of cleanliness and tidiness. 
| They forget that there is very little incitement to any one to keep 
|a place clean and tidy if it is bleak and ugly. Make a room 
pretty, and the owner of it will make greater effort to keep it 
well swept and well ordered. A great field for the utilisation of 
amateur talent in the way of drawing, painting, modelling, and 
| kindred arts suggests itself in the direction of beautifying the 
houses of the poor. The decoration of cottages, and the real 
pleasure of their inmates, would probably afford keener 
satisfaction to the amateur artist than the rapture of cousins or 
the panegyrics of uncles and aunts. If the amateurs could go to 
the cottage, there would be fine possibilities for frescoes on 
the wall. These have a great advantage over pictures, first, 
because the future owners will be removed from the temptation 
of selling them; and secondly, because of the intense interest 
they invariably excite in those who have seen them painted before 
their eyes. Giving gifts of this kind is, as it has been truly said, 
“‘a legitimate kind of charity ; it is not the same as giving away 
land at a reduced rate, because it is for working-men’s dwellings, 
from mistaken feelings of philanthropy ; in giving your artistic 
acquirements to promote the enjoyment of your fellow-man who 
is in want of something to interest him, you give what he specially 
secks,—not yours, but you.” 

The decoration which is best suited to the purposes we have 
mentioned seems to be decoration which suggests direct reminis- 
cence of the objects of nature. Pictures of men and women, 
rather than of gods or goddesses; of scenes easily realised, 
rather than of classic story. Ornament which recalls dim visions of 
the rural delights, tasted of but rarely by denizens of the poorer 
portions of towns, has for them great attractions. A small trades- 
man in the East End of London showed the clergyman of his 
parish with great delight the Morris paper with which his room was 
covered,—‘‘ seems as if it was all-a-growing,” he said ; and Mr. 
Morris himself would probably have been well pleased with 
| the remark, although it was not worded precisely in the same 
| manner as that in which the art-criticism of to-day usually 
| expresses its approval. 





SHELLEY AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS.* 

‘Ir Shelley, as Carlyle said he did, “ filled the earth with inarticu- 
late wail, like the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping of for- 
| saken infants,” the admirers of Shelley are filling the world with 
| inarticulate cries of a very different kind. Shelley was a 
| curious compound of the poet, the lover, and the lunatic, and 
| the freaks which his imagination played him in his threefold 
| character were nothing less than astounding. Of course these 
freaks were intermittent, and when he was not in his lunes, when 
| the maggot in his brain which Hazlitt speaks of was still, and when 
the fever in his blood was cool, Shelley often wrote with remark- 
able keenness and insight, as well as with marvellous genius, 
It is true that his disregard of facts was so incorrigible, that 
where they are concerned he must always be mistrusted. In the 
| ** Defence of Poetry,” for instance, he says that ‘‘ the greatest 
poets have been men of the most spotless virtue, of the most 
consummate prudence, and if we would look into the interior 
of their lives, the most fortunate of men;” and in his 
‘‘ Hellas” he describes as the “ renovated nurslings” of 
Greece, the identical ‘‘ shrieking, gesticulating, smoking, eating, 
and gambling savages” who “realised,” as he admitted, ‘his 
idea of Hell.” Still, and we return now to the point from which 
we have digressed too far, Shelley’s intellect was keen and bright 
when his morbid imagination gave it fair-play. He professed to 
be indifferent to criticism, with about the same amount of truth 
that his brother poets have used before and after him, but few 
poets have shown themselves more capable of judging criticism 
at its real worth, and he would judge a great deal that he now 
gets at a very low rate. 

But it is not here or now that we can say what we think about 
Shelley's wonderful genius. It is, however, with Shelley's bio- 
graphers qua biographers, that we have very briefly to deal. Of 
| all these, in our opinion, Hogg is facile princeps, and a far clearer 
notion of Shelley’s idiosyncrasy can be gained from his ‘ trun- 
| cated” biography than from all the others put together. Next 





* The Poetical Works of P. B. Si with Notes,and a Memoir. By W. M. 
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in value to Hogg’s Life of Shelley we should place Trelawny’s 
Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, which have 
lately been republished, with important alterations and additions. 
We quote with real pleasure the generous praise which Mr. 
Rossetti gives to the latter book, though he is by no means niggard 
in his approval of Hogg’s ‘‘ masterly though eccentric sample of 
biography :”—‘‘ This excellent volume gives (so far as Shelley is 
concerned) simply what fell under Trelawny’s personal observa- 
tion, or was related thereto, in the last half-year or so of Shelley’s 
life. For that brief period it is incomparably good, and shows a 
most affectionate, as well as vigorous and manly, appreciation of 
the poet’s character and powers.” Would that we could say the 
same, or anything like the same, of Mr. Rossetti’s own Memoir of 
Shelley. But wecannot. The key-note is struck in the first page, 
and when once heard, the reader, Shelley-bitten or not, will at 
once see why. In justice to Mr. Rossetti, we prefer to quote, 
instead of criticising, but it may be doubted if we could claim to 
be thought merciful for doing so :— 

**To write the life of Shelley is (if I may trust my own belief) to 
write the life of the greatest English poet since Milton, or possibly since 
Shakespeare ; and as the greatest poot must equal, at least, the greatest 
man of any other order, it must also be to write the life of one of the 
most illustrious personages, of whatsoever sort, known to these latter 
ages. And this is peculiarly the case with Shelley, in whom a truly 
glorious poetic genius was united with, or was one manifestation of, the 
most transcendent beauty of character,—flecked, indeed, here and 
there by semi-endearing perversities, or by some manifest practical 
aberration. However this may be, he commands into love and homage 
every emotion of the soul, and every perception of the mind. To bea 
Shelley enthusiast w 





But we have probably quoted enough, and as we have determined 
not to criticise the views of a ‘‘ Shelley enthusiast,” we will merely 
remark of Mr. Rossetti’s ‘‘ condensed memoir ” that it seems to 
us not half ‘‘condensed” enough. Mr. Rossetti has evidently 
spared neither time nor trouble in collecting his facts, and his 
memoir, we take it, will always remain the quarry from which 
future biographers of the poet will draw their materials. But 
Mr. Rossetti does not seem to have given a proportionate amount 
of attention to his arrangement of those facts, and the impression 
which his memoir leaves upon us as a whole is that of a hasty 
and huddled explication of matter obtained by hard and honest 
work. This is very unfortunate, and we may be doing Mr. 
Rossetti bitter injustice, by attributing to haste what is due to 
an entirely different cause. For a biographer, like a poet, nascitur, 
non fit, and of the two is the rarer, though, of course, not the 
richer, literary jewel. It would, however, be the height of in- 
justice and ingratitude not to say that Mr. Rossetti by his Memoir 
ef Shelley has deserved well of the Republic of Letters; of the 
Shelley School, if we may so call them, he has deserved much 
more than well. 

Of Mr. G. Barnett Smith’s Critical Biography, we can only say 
that the title appears to us to be a misnomer. Mr. Rossetti drily 
says of it that it ‘‘ affords little information on matters of fact”; 
and the criticisms which it contains lack precision. On the 
whole, we should say that the literary standard of excellence 
which it reaches is that of an abnormally good prize essay. 
Mr. Smith is by no means so orthodox a Shelleyite as he might be, 
but the common-sense of his heterodoxy is marred by a certain 
utterance, larger, perhaps, than that of Keats’s ‘‘ early gods,” 
which is altogether too sonorous for our ears. Nor are the 
ideas which this utterance sends forth always, or perhaps 
even often, commensurate with the thunder of its eloquence. In 
fairness to Mr. Smith, we subjoin the peroration of his work, 
and as it is really a fair sample of his style, readers who like it 
will certainly be charmed with the rest of this little volume, 
which, by the way, is beautifully printed and tastefully bound :— 

* Shelley was inspired, and has since been the source of inspiration 
in others. It is little to say that his melody is superior to that of any 
other modern poet. He divides the lyric crown with Burns. The latter 
is a poet of universal sympathies, and in that respect takes precedence 
of Shelley, but the author of the Cenci transcends even the poet-king 
of the North in simple music. His lyric endowment was also accom- 
panied by passion and earnestness. His sincerity cannot be denied, 
nor his rigid adherence to what, in his seer’s vision, he deemed to be 
the truth. He sang of things old and new, and justified his title to the 
appellation of bard by the new fire which he struck out of the expiring 


ae 
soul was one with all things; it embraced the outcasts of the world ang 
the children of light, the grandeur and minutiz of the material universe 
the majestic creations of mythology, and the human Prometheys 
struggling with woe and wrong. He was the sweet singer of his age, 
destined to live in the reverent affection of all succeeding ages; for ont 
of the loving depths of his soul sprang immortal music in praise of love, 
beauty, and virtue.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Fortnightly Review deserves the first notice this month, 
because it gives especial prominence to the questions of the hour, 
Of ten papers, four—‘‘ The Convention with Turkey,” by Mr, 
Laing; ‘‘Greece at the Congress of Berlin,” by Mr. Shay. 
Lefevre ; the last of the remarkable series on ‘The Politica) 
Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield,” and ‘‘ Home and Foreign 
Affairs”—are devoted to ‘‘counterworking the purpose” of 
Lord Beaconsfield in his foreign policy. The opinions of Mr, 
Laing and of Mr. Lefevre on the questions on which they haye 
shown they can speak with authority are well known, from what 
they have already said in Parliament. In the Fortnightly these 
opinions are stated clearly and quietly,—perhaps too quietly ; ang 
as the pleadings of careful ‘‘ juniors,” the one against the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, the other in favour of Greece, are worthy 
of attention. Mr. Laing’s personal reminiscences are perhaps of 
more importance at the present time than his arguments, and go 
these sentences are especially worth quoting :— 

“ When I went as Finance Minister to India, in 1860, and first met 

Lord Canning, he used these words, which made an indelible impression 
on me :—‘Danger for danger, I would rather govern India with 40,000 
European soldiers witbout the income-tax, than with 80,000 with it” And 
again, when we were reducing the Native Army from 300,000 to 120,000 
men, and discussing how the disbanded soldiers were to be absorbed, 
Lord Canning said,‘ We must teach them to turn their swords into 
ploughshares.’ In other words, the maxims of our Indian Government 
must be to reduce our army to a minimum, in order to diminish taxation; 
and to let the military spirit of the warlike races die out, under a régime 
of peace and prosperity.” 
The “ most fruitful sentence,” to use a loose Americanism that is 
becoming popular here, in Mr. Lefevre’s article is this,—‘‘ That 
Cyprus should pass under British rule, and that Crete should 
remain under Mussulman rule, is a contrast which will not stand 
the test of public opinion in Europe, or of future experience.” 
The critic of Lord Beaconsfield—why does he not give his name, 
seeing that his articles are of the nature not of personalities, 
but of political psychology ?—crushes the last quarter of a 
century of the Premier’s life into one paper. This is business- 
like, no doubt, and the paper is eminently readable; but it 
is just this last quarter of a century of the career of our 
‘‘ Cagliostro- Chatham,” the ‘ grotesque foreign accident 
in our English political history,” that deserves to be most 
carefully examined, as showing how Conservatism has, under 
his manipulation, developed into the Jingoism, at once ridiculous 
and dangerous, of the day. The paper abounds, however, in 
happy quotations and trenchant descriptions. Lord Beaconsfield 
is compared to Lord Carteret, one of his ‘ political heroes.” 
‘¢‘ What is it to me,” said Carteret, when some one came to him 
about business which he thought beneath him, ‘‘ who is a Judge, 
or who is a Bishop? It is my business to make kings and 
emperors, and to maintain the balance of Europe.” ‘This seems 
to be Lord Beaconsfield’s idea of a Prime Minister's office. ‘Then, 
again, how true are such statements as these !— 


“Lord Beaconsfield is probably never so sincere as when he is talk- 
ing nonsense, conscious that there is some nonsense in what he is say- 
ing, but believing that there is at bottom a great deal more truth. 
eye He has known how to appeal to the blatant and blustering 
Chauvinism of the coarsest and least-educated part of evory class in 
the community, from the highest to the lowest. The noisiest and vul- 
garest noblemen and the noisiest and vulgarest mobsmen have been 
upon his side...... M. Jourdain, habited as the great Mamamouchi, 
was not more ridiculously accoutred than this sober and historic nation 
now is with Eastern robe and diadem.” 

Of the other papers, none is especially remarkable, except Mr. A. 
J. Wilson’s, on “The Position of English Joint-Stock Banks.” 
It is especially worth reading, ata time when so many of us seem 
ready to substitute the show for the substance of national pro- 
sperity ; nor is it any the less to be read, that there is an under- 
current of pessimism in it. Mr. Wilson sees a storm ahead for 
the joint-stock and private banks; for the one he has some, for 











ashes of the past. Nothing in nature appeared ugly or discordant to 
him, and had his faith in humanity equalled his reverence for the spirit 
that breathes through all things, he would, by an extension of his brief 
span of life, have taken rank with the greatest of our poets. The day 
for which he longed with all the ardour of his passionate nature was as | 
yet unborn,—sleeping in the womb of Time,—a day when men should | 
be knit together by the sacred ties of benevolence and love. His pro- 
phetic eyes shone with a glorified light from other suns than ours. Im- | 
perfect as the rest of humanity, and yet waging ceaselessly the conflict 
with evil, the Eternal Voice which speaks to all—but to many fruit- 
lesely and in vain—thrilled him to the very springs of his being. His | 


the other very little hope. M. E. de Laveleye has a good paper 
on Belgian politics, but the subject is rather stale ; and an account 
of Ireland by Mr. Anthony Trollope is slight. ‘‘ Henry Murger 3 
is overdone now-a-days. Mr. Saintsbury does not add much to 


our knowledge of the man, ina rather tame and not very coherent 
article, relieved by judiciously selected quotations from Murger’s 
Much more interesting is Mr. B. F. Hartshorne’s 
The controversy betweeD 


works, 
‘‘ A Chapter of Buddhist Folk-Lore.” 
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ci 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Greg on the subject of capital and labour, to 
qhich Mr. Greg contributes ‘* Rectifications,” it would be prema- 


tare to speak of as yet. 


The Nineteenth Century is not positively heavy, but it is, 
Lord Stratford de Red-| 


heavily informatory and _ historical. 
cliffe’s “ Recollections of the Revival of Greek Independence” 
and Mr. Rownell’s ‘‘ Malta” are especially of this character ; and 


even an article by Mr. Grant Duff on ‘ Senior’s Conversations ” | 


js valuable mainly as a guide to and comment on a now well- 
known work by a most competent hand. There isa little of the 
doctrinaire in Mr. Grant Duff when he surveys the field of 
diplomacy, but especially when he deals with M. Thiers in his 
earlier years of power, it is a case of one doctrinaire diplomatist 
meeting another ; there is this, however, to be said, that there is no 
Chauvinism about the Member for the Elgin Burghs. Mr. E. D. J. 
Wilson's ‘‘ The Friends of the Foreigner Seventy Years Ago” is 
the article in the Nineteenth Century most appropriate to the times. 
As regards contents, it is clear in expression and moderate in tone, 
and Mr. Wilson has spared no pains to show, from historical 
authorities, what was the opinion and what were the doings of 
the Whig leaders—whom he calls the “ friends of the foreigner ” 
—during the Napoleon wars. He points his moral gently enough ; 
he simply warns the Liberals of to-day against copying the Whigs 
of the first days of the Edinburgh Review and of the Peninsular 
war; although he occasionally uses such phrases as ‘ captious,” 
« factious,” and ‘‘ carping criticism.” Yet it strikes us that in 
the main Mr. Wilson is beating the air. It may freely be admitted 
that the Whig leaders, such as Howick and Brougham, were wrong 
seventy years ago in opposing the Peninsular war ; but it does not 
follow that Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone are wrong in 
denouncing the Anglo-Turkish Convention as an ‘‘ insane conven- 
tion.” One of the ablest of the earlier advocates of Toryism in 
this century—De Quincey—contended that foreign policy does 
not enter into the dispute as between Whig and Tory at all, 
and that sometimes the one party may be in the right and 
sometimes the other. Allowing Mr. Wilson to be right in 
his statement as to the ‘‘anti-national” policy of Brougham 
and the rest, it is nevertheless in no degree the more likely that 
the policy of the Liberals of to-day is anti-national. Mr. 
Wilson's historical investigation does not go farther back than 
the time when the reins of power fell from the hands of the dying 
Fox. Can he or anybody else deny that if the early Fox policy, in 
regard to the French Revolution, had been adopted, we should have 
been saved Napoleon and the Napoleon wars? In criticising the 
mistakes of Fox's followers—all Liberals gladly give up Brougham 
—Mr. Wilson allows that Sheridan maintained indirectly that Fox 
would, if alive, have been absolutely opposed to Bonaparte, as 
the enemy of the liberties of Europe. In other words, Fox was, 
in spite of his too generous leaning to Bonaparte, whose real in- 
tentions he could not perceive before he died, not the “ friend 
of the foreigner,” but the friend of freedom, wherever it was to 
ve found. But Mr. Wilson, although he hints at, does not prove a 
historical parallel. The Opposition seventy years ago may have 
blundered in not seeing that Bonaparte was the enemy of Euro- 
pean liberties, and certainly was wrong in not declaring decidedly 
against Bonaparte, when he avowed his intention of crushing 
England. But Russia never has sought to play the part that 
France took seventy years ago. ‘That question Mr. Wilson 
apparently declines to deal with, and so, as we have already said, 
he beats the air. Had Russia threatened our liberties, or even 
our “interests,” in any sense worthy of the name, the parallel 
between the Opposition of to-day and the Opposition of 
seventy years ago might have been maintainable. But 
Russia has not been proved to have done anything of 
the kind. Certainly Mr. Wilson declines to give proof. The 
truth is, that although in our opinion the Liberal leaders have 
made some mistakes, the Opposition, especially in the debate 
of last week, took up its proper attitude, not of ‘‘ the friend of 
the foreigner,” but the supporter of the Constitution, threatened 
by prerogative, the friend of oppressed and “ sold ” nationalities, 
and the enemy of a monstrous scheme for increasing our respon- 
sibilities, and inducing us at some future time to spend our 
money and our blood for the sake, not of freedom, but of em- 
pire. We should gladly, but for considerations of space, speak 
at length of the other articles in the Nineteenth Century, such as 
Mrs. Fawcett's spirited answer to Mrs. Orr, on “The Future of 
English Women.” A word of warning should, however, be given 
to Mr. Mallock, who gives us ‘‘A Familiar Colloquy on Re- 
cent Art.” It is supposed to give the tittle-tattle of some 
“fashionable ” and superficially cultured ladies and gentlemen on 
Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. Alma Tadema, and Mr. Swinburne. The 





article is devoid of ‘* body,” and the only piquancy in it is given, as in 
_ the author's “‘ Modern Paul and Virginia,” by something bearing 
| & strong resemblance to prurience. If, ‘in Mrs. Roland’s house 
in Bruton Street,” a “ gentleman” tells two ‘ladies ” interested 
in a famous French novel that its style is * just the sort of art of 
_which we should be witnesses, if we saw Belial dancing the can- 
can in the spangles of a Parisian ballet-girl,” and if one of the 
‘ladies ” is correctly described as ‘“‘ the beautiful Violet Staunton, 
with the perfect face and the imperfect reputation,” then we can 
hardly help asking, in these days of ‘“ Imperial instincts,” if we 
are not confronted with the Lower, or at least the Third Empire ? 
| There isa little too much of Scotland in the Contemporary 
| Review. Professor Blackie treats of ‘‘'The Scot,” and Professor 
| Lindsay, a friend and supporter of Mr. Robertson Smith, of 
, * The Critical Movement in the Free Church of Scotland.” Pro- 
_ fessor Blackie’s article is rather a ‘‘ patriotic ” after-dinner speech, 
| than anything else. It is healthily objective, but beyond that 
the theme is common-place,—and the Professor even condescends 
to repeat the threadbare joke that whoever reaches the North Pole 
will find a Scotchman established there. Indeed, but for a few lines 
to prove that Scotchmen have humour, and three sonnets in honour 
of Burns, which flow easily enough, we should say that Professor 
| Blackie’s paper is superfluous. Nobody has been abusing ‘the 
Scot,” so far as we are aware; and Professor Blackie’s un- 
| necessary defence of that ‘‘ conquering hero” reminds us of 

nothing so much as of Mrs. Micawber’s impassioned declaration 
| that she ‘‘ never would desert Mr. Micawber, never!” at a time 
| when nobody accused her of any such intention. Professor 
Lindsay’s paper, obviously sincere as it is, is emphatically thin. 
He wishes to repudiate, on the part of the Scotch theological 
critics for whom he speaks, any fellowship with Broad-Churchism, 
and to show that “critical freedom may coexist with dogmatic 
orthodoxy.” His success is hardly commensurate with his efforts. 
Take, for instance, this, which is supposed to describe Mr, 
Robertson Smith’s triumph at the late Free-Church Assembly :— 
‘‘The Assembly practically agreed with Dr. Wilson that any 
literary form legitimate in ordinary writing may be used by the 
Spirit of God to convey his revelation. Every Protestant theolo- 
| gian must admit this, or else the Bible becomes an absolutely 
unique arcanum not understood on the analogy of ordinary speak- 
| ing and reading, and so must require an infallible interpreter.” 
If this is not Broad-Churchism appearing in the realm of 
Biblical criticism, what is ? The best papers in the Contemporary, 
which is hardly so good as it was last month, are Professor Max 
Miiller’s on ‘ Julius Mohl,” and Mr. Walter James’s on “ The 
Parochial Charities of the City of London.” Mr. R.S. Poole hasa 
good, instructive paper on Cyprus,—not so fresh, however, as 
Mr. Lang’s, in Macmillan. The Abbé Martin asks, ‘*‘ What hinders 
the Ritualists from becoming Roman Catholics ?” and he deserves 
an answer. The papers on ‘‘ Contemporary Life and Thought— 
in Italy, in Russia,” are interesting, but the shorter essays 
known as ** Contemporary Essays and Comments” are not up to 
the mark of their predecessors. 

There is no article in the present number of Fraser which can 
be considered of outstanding excellence or interest, although the 
contents are, taken as a whole, very varied reading. The most 
curious is an account, from original documents, of ‘* Trial of Two 


| 
| 





| Quakers, in the Time of Oliver Cromwell,” by Mr. A. H. Hamil- 


ton. These unfortunate men seem to have been very badly 
treated. ‘They were accused of saying evil things of one Brooks, 
a ship-chaplain, and, declining to take the oath in court, were 
sent to prison, first in Plymouth and then in Exeter. It was 
while they were in durance that the pamphlets from which Mr. 
Hawilton obtained the details of the trial were written, by them- 
selves and their friends. Brooks, who had quarrelled with the 
men over theology, seems to have been a good-for-nothing 
creature, the captain of the ship in which he acted as clerk 
testifying, “‘ 1 found him to be very idle and continually drunk, 
which once made me to put a quarter can about his neck.” One 
of the most interesting of the extracts is a letter from the 
Mayor of Plymouth to General Desborough, the well-known 
lieutenant of Cromwell. Nothing could better show the terror, 
and even servility, inspired by the lronsides. Subjects of the 
present day are adequately treated by Mr. McCoan, in a weighty 
paper on “ The Races of Asiatic Turkey,” and “ M. B.-E.,” in a 
lively one on “* The Social Aspects of the Paris Exhibition.” Mr. 
McCoan shows in a very striking manner the serious character of 
the responsibilities to which Lord Beaconsfield has pledged the 
present generation of Englishmen, and would, if he could, pledge 





posterity. ‘A. K, H. B.” gives us one of his rambling articles 
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—rather too rambling, in the present instance—under the title of | and Frenchmen,” based on the latest works of Mr. Smiles ang 
‘¢ June Fancies.” There is not much in it. We are informed | Mr. Hamerton; a breezy, rattling paper on ‘Summer in the 
that the author has more sympathy with retiring natures like | Hills”; and a rather ambitious and affected poem—streakeg 
Thomas Aird, than with pushing ones like George Moore. | here and there with power—entitled ‘“‘ Half-way to Arcady,” 
‘‘ Pushers ” and “ puffers” he dislikes, and ‘* bagman-clergy” | Maga celebrates the Treaty of Berlin, both in prose and verse, 
he has little patience with. A paper with the title of ‘‘ Facts | The prose is as dull and apologetic as the Premier's own 5 
and Fallacies of Pauper Education,” and which is a defence of | at the Mansion-House dinner. The writer of ‘Sheathing the 
the workhouse-school system, has rather a “‘ got-up” look. The | Sword” is not lively enough to become the Laureate of the 
only other article that strikes us as deserving special mention is the | Jingoes. This will not do for the music-halls :— 
second of the picturesque series ‘‘ Among the Burmese,” for a “To him our hearty offering let us yield, 
paper signed ‘*‘ Edmund Gurney,” on ‘‘ The Controversy of Life,” | Praise, Honour, Gratitude, to Beaconsfield |” 
and intended to be a criticism of Mr. Mallock, is rather juvenile. The University Magazine holds vigorously on its new career, We 
The most notable thing in “Ivy Leaves” is a vigorous and | prefer, however, the slight to the serious papers. Mr. Conder, 
thoroughly justified onslaught on the Gautier school in France | who preaches on ‘Christianity in the Face of the Nineteenth 
and their English admirers. We must protest, however, once | Century,” is gifted with a command of that kind of eloquence 
more against such fragments as these,—‘‘ The grandest truths | which Macaulay attributed to Mr. Gladstone. But some of the 
cannot be proved,—nor even stated.” Why not tell us oracularly | late Mr. Harrison’s ‘“* Reminiscences”—a photograph only too 
next month that ‘* Honesty is the best policy ?” or that ‘‘ Truth | true to fact—of ‘* Music Halls,” and a paper on ‘* Alphonse Karr,” 
will suit the ‘‘ general reader.” ‘The University man will not find 
The account—a very valuable one—of Cyprus by Mr. Lang, the | ™uch but a little gossip in the University Magazine, 
late consul there, is the leading paper in this month’s Macmillan, Belgravia is, out of sight, the brightest of the lighter magazines, 


but the daily journals have already made it public property. In | and for the two works of fiction running their course in it—Mr, 
‘‘ Imaginary Portraits,” we are evidently to have a work in some- | Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Haunted Hotel” and Mr. Hardy’s “The 
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is great, and will prevail,” &c. 
























what too exquisite English from the pen of Mr. Pater; the 
first of the series—‘‘ The Child in the House’”—must be read 
when one is half-asleep to be wholly enjoyed. We have 
criticised its more serious drift elsewhere. Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen contributes a paper on ‘Business of the 
House of Commons,” which, though deficient in verve 
and otherwise common-place, is useful, as giving a fair sum- 
mary of what has been done by the House to mend its own 
manners. Mr. Laing Meason gives his inferences from four 
years’ experience in the Turkish service, and six years living in or 
near the Lebanon. He is very hard on the Christians there. With 
the exception of those who are under the teaching of European 
or American pastors, he ‘* would not trust them with power, any 
more than he would the most untamed savage on the wildest of 
savage lands—or any more than the Christians would trust each 
other.” Mr. Justin McCarthy writes eulogistically of Mr. 
Hueffer’s ‘‘ Troubadours.” The poetry is above the average. 
Miss Keary’s story, ‘‘ Doubting Heart,” is pleasant reading. We 
might, however, be spared some conversations about dress, and 
such descriptions as ‘‘ clear-cut, cameo-like head.” Altogether, 
there is a very agreeable variety in the contents of this month’s 
Macmillan. 

The Cornhill is rather dull this month, and even the continued 
works of fiction, ‘‘ For Percival” and ‘* Within the Precincts,” 
hang fire. The most remarkable paper, ‘‘ The Origin of Fruits,” 
we have already noticed. The most readable is a careful estimate 
of ‘The First Edinburgh Reviewers,” in the ‘‘ Hours in a 


Return of the Native ’—would alone be worth perusal. Eustacia 
Vye, Diggory Venn, the ‘*‘ reddleman,” and Clym Yeobright, the 
‘‘native ” himself, are as curious studies as any of Mr. Hardy's 
characters. We confess, however, that we do not see how the 
author is to bring his story to a happy conclusion, and yet for 
the sake of the characters we should wish that conclusion to be 
happy. Mr. Proctor’s article on ‘‘’‘The Moon’s Myriad Smal} 
Craters” is worthy of its predecessors from the same pen; and 
there are some vigorous lines in Mr, Lang’s ‘‘ Portrait of ’83.” 

A second-rate number of Temple Bar. A slashing attack on 
Miss Martineau and her ‘‘ Memorials” errs in vehemence, A 
paper on ‘‘ Betterton” is interesting because it is gossipy, and 
‘* Russian Court Life in the Eighteenth Century ” contains facts 
but is feebly written. None of the other papers need be mentioned, 

The Gentleman's Magazine is too full of padding, such as papers 
on ‘ Alfred de Musset,” ‘‘ Albert Diirer,” and “Sir Benjamin 
Backbite.” Mr. MacColl gives his opinions, with his usuab 
force of style, on “*The Congress and its Results;” and we 
have a good account of Giles’s ‘‘'Travels in Central Australia,” 
by Mr. F. A. Edwards, who both reads with care and writes with 
knowledge. Mr. Grant Allen’s paper, too, on ‘ Hellas and 
Civilisation,” though not very profound, is good writing of the 
popular-lecture sort. Mr. Whyte-Melville’s novel, ‘* Roy’s Wife,” 
ends happily. Either Mr. Melville’s style or the society he paints 
is greatly deteriorating. 


We have also recoived 7insley’s Magazine, which is given over entirely 
to the Duke de Pomar, Mr. James Grant, and such like workers in the 





Library” series. ‘The writer reviews Jeffrey, Brougham, Smith, 
and Horner in an impartial spirit, and places them on their proper | 
pedestals, which are, of course, not as high as those given them by | 
their contemporaries. This on Horner is true,—‘* His death pro- | 
bably deprived us of a most exemplary statesman and first-rate | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it can hardly have been a great | 
loss to literature.”” The whole of the Edinburgh Review Liberalism 
is well summed up in,—‘‘ The truth is, that it is a mistake to | 
suppose that the eighteenth century ended with the year | 
1800. It lasted, in the upper currents of opinion, till at | 
least 1832.” A bright paper on ‘‘ Malay Life in the Philippines,” | 
by Mr. W. G. Palgrave, is spoiled by a good deal of fine-writing, | 
which is not worthy of the author, and looks like a bad mixture | 
of Mr. William Black and Mr. Ruskin. We come too frequently | 
also on such painful sentences as this,—‘‘ A Malay may be a pro- | 
fligate, a gambler, a thief, a robber, a murderer; he is never a | 
‘cad,’ that type, as well as the ‘ rough’—the death-bed abhor- 
rence of the great Queen of England’s Renaissance—is a develop- 
ment of the ‘higher,’ that is, of the more muscular, more 
energetic, more pushing, more complicated races ; and his absence 
from amid the equable diffusion of courtesy and self-restraint 
that stamp the average Turanian is alone no small compensation 
for the inferiority, if inferiority there be, of the gentler, calmer, 
less aggressive, also less progressive tribes.” A careful estimate of 
Lessing is the only other paper in the Cornhill deserving of notice. 


The best article in Blackwood that has a juvenile look isa gos- 
sippy one on Prince Bismarck, by a countryman ; it is a good col- 
lection of anecdotes regarding the colossal personality that domi- 
nates Germany at the present moment. We have an intelligent 


—we cannot use a stronger word—comparison of ‘ Englishmen | number of Seribner’s Illustrated Monthly, and St. Nicholas. 


| mine of startling and “ society” fiction. Those who demand such ore 


are well supplied in Zins/ey, and supplied with little else. — The 
Charing Cross Magazine and St. James’s Magazine, both of them 
appear to have become the home or haven of the Della Cruscans of the 
present day. Very harmless Della Cruscans they are.—The Magazine 
of Art (Part IV.) and the Gardeners’ Chronicle, although their contents 
are widely different, agree in this,—that their excellence is steadily 
increasing. Greater variety might, however, be introduced into the 
“Art Notes” of the former. — Golden Hours, the Month (Catholic 
review), and Mission Life. A writer in the last says, in emphatic 
italics, “ The Protectorate of England in the ast must have a marked 
religious as well as social influence upon those ovor whom it is 
exercised.” It is hoped that sanguine dogmatism like this will be 
justified by facts.—London Society (containing seasonable articles on 
‘The Orkneys as Holiday Ground,” * A Walk in Saxon Switzerland,” 
and “ From London to the Land of Lorne”)—the Victoria Magazine 
(with a photograph and short biographical notice of Mrs. Kendal)— 
Social Notes (which contains two articles on “ Vivisection,” by William 
Howitt)—Men of Mark (with photographs of Professor Owen, G. E. 
| Steed, R.A., and Professor Max Miiller)—AU/I the Year Round (to which 
| is added the “Extra Summer Number,” containing seven tales, by 
| Miss Braddon, Frances E. Trollope, Dutton Cooke, Rosa Mulholland, C. 
| Warren Adams, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, and R. E. Francillon)—the Sunday 
| Magazine and the Sunday at Home (the latter containing an interesting 
| article on “ Our Canal Population” )—The Study and Homilectic Monthly— 
the Family Friend—the Argosy—the Leisure Hour—Good Words (in 
| which “ Sketches on the Prairies ” and “ Convicts and Quakers” are con- 
| cluded, and a series of articles by Professor Shairp, on the “ Early Poetry 
| of Scotland,” commenced) — Chambers’s Journal — Part 40 of Cassell’s 
Library of English Literature—The Cheveley Novels, containing the 
third part of “Saul Weir.”—Part I. of the new series of The Stage 
(containing memoirs and photographic portraits of Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry)—Part V.of Our Native Lond (with water-colour drawings 
of Killarney, Ross Castle, and the Tore Waterfall)— Catholic Progress.— 
| Of American Magazines, we have received the Midsummer holiday 
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Irvin (B), Certain Fasts in Scripture and their Lessons, 12mo......(Skeflington) 2/6 
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3/6 | LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 2is per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 94 per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
‘owth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles beart 


Sold by all chemists and perfamers. Ask for ROW- 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


2 Br GG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
*“ Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


B RAGG’S 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and h 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 48, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 


ealthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 


BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





Sold in tins, 18, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 


Braces CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 


Sold in 1s Tins. 


aed preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
orl 


CA UTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 
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Shairp (J. C.), Culture and Religion, &c., 6th edition, 12mo ............ (Douglas) 4/6 | 1 Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
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Thomas (H. O.), Diseases of the Hip, Knee, &C., 8V0 .....seeeserrreresrenees (Lewis) 25/0 | Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 








OLLEGE 
FOR GIBLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


AIRFIELD, HORNSEY, near London, 
N.—Mr. LANCELOT WALTON receives a 
limited number of Pupils, to prepare for the Public 


Schools and Universities. 

ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


TTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
amum-—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 


| pg hg ited HALL, Gordon Square, 

London, W.C.—Students of University College 
reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may 
be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or the 
SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


TEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
SCHOOL. 


Next TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 18TH. Scho- 
larship Election in JANUARY next. Head Master, 
F. E. KITCHENER (late of Rugby), who will give 
fall information. 


Pe HOUSE, ST. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—P. VANCESMITH, 
M.A., with able assistance, receives the SONS of 
Gentlemen, to Educate or prepare for Examinations, 
&c. Invalids receive special care. Terms moderate. 
For prospectus, &c., address as above. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School Reopens on Thursday, 
September 26th. For Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. For information 
as to the Boarding House in connection with the 
School, apply at 79 Gower Street. 
REPARATORY EDUCATION,.— 
The Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Head 
Master of Taunton School, and formerly Fellow of 














_ New College, Oxford, prepares SIX BOYS under 


Thirteen, for the great Public Schools. 
Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

Tuition, from 10 to 15 guineas. Board, £45 a year. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master, or the 
Hon. Secretary. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER I8th. 


RENT COLLEGE. 


PatroN—The Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Hgap Master—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A. 
A thorough Public School Education. 
Terms—£50 a year. 

SCHOOL REOPENS September 19th. 

For admission, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Trent 

College, Nottingham. ‘ 
HE PEASANT FARM ASSOCIA- 
TION.—A Company is being formed for sub- 
dividing large Estates, and letting or selling small 
farms to Agricultural Labourers on easy terms of re- 
payment. The co-operation of capitalists and philan- 
thropists is invited. Prospectuses obtainable from 


F, A. BINNEY, Nolicitor, 24 St. Ann's Square, 
Manchester. __ 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 


by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Ouisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HOME | ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Head Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for thirteen 
years Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 
assisted by University First Classmen. 

A First-Grade Classical and Modern Public School, 
in which boys are prepared for the Universities, and 
for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 

The next Term cx Sep ber 27th. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master. 





Uversiey COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1878-79. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
wili commence on TUESDAY, October 1. Intro- 
ductory Lecture, at 8 p.m., by Professor Lankester, 
M.A., F.R.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE (including the Departments 








of Engineering and Fiue-Arts), will begin on WED- | 


NESDAY, October 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 3 
p.m., by Professor Henry Morley. Instruction is pro- 
vided for WOMEN in all Subjects taught in the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Laws and of Science. The Deans and 
Vice-Deans will attend in the Council-room, from 10 


a.m. to 2 p.m.,on October Ist and 2nd, for the purpose | 


of giving advice and information to Students entering 
the College. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen, will reopen on TUESDAY, September 24. 


Prospectuses, and Copies of the Regulations relating | 


to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 


and Prizes, open to competition by Students, may be | 


obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhi- 
bitions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance 
Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), 


will be held at the College, on the 26th and 27th of | 


September. 
The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 


walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 


and Great Northern Railways. 
___TALFOURD ELY, M.A.. Secretary. 


wits BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, ia boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and H O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 





| Form, and 


“ EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
JJ Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyel!, price 93, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King's College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets: — 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers 1010 0 
00 


400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers .... 

More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 

Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 

paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 

Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 


and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on self supporting principles. Registered March léth, 











1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd, £1 prem. 4,000 _ ,, ” . 100,000 
eS 4,000 , . 100,000 
“eh ., 4 »w 4000 ,, ee 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 Total ...... £400,000 
The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will com- 


plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), 
is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 
Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 
Estates Purchased, 113; for £504,202 10s. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balauce-Sheet, Share-Application 
Pamphlet, entitled, “A Ohat with the 


| Secretary,” apply to 


W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
| Fy GH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 


and Skin Diseases. 
vigorating to the c nstitution. 





LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





















































































FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 





Existing Assurances. ++» £4,521,000 ; Annual Revenue.... £220,000 

Reversionary Bonus thereon ....... enesuseuseven ° 655,000 | Assurance Fund..............000« 1,682,696 

Assurance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribed........... 1,000,000 
and Bonus Paid.........ceccccsssssrsesersesserees 3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) 





SECURITY.—Higber reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 
Schedules.) 

BON US.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £54 per £1,000 policy. 
i A ts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and ful) information will be forwarded op 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances oon in all parts of the world. 
OHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ANK - SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
————— for Agencies are invited from persons 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest . £396,818 

Accumulated Funds.......... ° £3, 083,281 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
pans _— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


"GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 

















“REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING — 


POLIC 
[  echlhacmmnie LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

Total Funds Invested  ........0s00++s £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 

Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 

For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the Secretary. 


DARIS EXHIBITION. 


Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 

For providing agai 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR “STE AMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 
A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 a wees if laid up by Injury during 
ouble Journe 
POLICIES AGAINST “ACCIDENTS. OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the a of the Southern 
ailways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5, “ 045 

Income for the year 1877 ...... 4,597 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,538, 820 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

PP CINIU  consvorcviveniacousetensseecstoneres 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 43 per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditionsas to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 











RIENTAL B ANK CORPOR: ATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £3: 25, 000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney,and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 





LAZENBY and SON’S ‘PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


PAINLESS 





DENTISTRY, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





less Dentistry. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

‘Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the pesteotion of Pain. 
In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. 


HUroutng, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 











OCARINA. 


The latest Novelty in 
Musical Instruments. 





OCARINA. 


Wonderfully simple, beautifully 
flute-like in tone, will become 
a great favourite. 


OCARINA, 


Very moderate in price, from 23 
to 21s; Patent, with Tuning 
Slide, 10s 6d to 21s. 


Instructions for Playing, 6d; Book of Melodies, 1s 6d. 

LIBERAL ALLOWANCE ON WHOLESALE 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW PATENT, 

KEITH, PROWSE, 

CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY, 48 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


OR EXPORT ORDERS. 


and CO., 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 





CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, 
the regular cash prices. 


Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
STOVES, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 


FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 


They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 





49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





T H E NE W 


TONIC. 





F Ec R 


Weakness and Debility. 


Invaluable in all cases of B R 


Is Tasteless. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


A V A I §& 


Does not constipate. 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO0..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





i INAHAN’S L WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—*The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 








pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their | 

Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 

Laundresses with the | 

‘**GLENFIELD STARCH,” | 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 








| ings, Strand, W.O. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, W. 


1 ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

lar, ee holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
— in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 








URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


: ISHER’S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT gaat ny 
The PERFECT TRAVE 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID- LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registe 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 





BAG. 





- SP 
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ROUTLEDGE'S ST ANDARD 


New Volumes. 


In crown Syo, cloth, price 3s 6d each. 
1, PLUTARCH’S LIVES (Langhorne’s 
pages. 


9, The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 
3, ASMODEUS. By Le Sage. 


4, DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


LIBRARY. | 


CHRISTIANITY AND 


| Now ready, FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, erown 8vo, price 6s. 


MORALITY: 


| Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the Moral 
Nature of Man. 


Edition). 736 


THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875. 


By HENRY WACE, M.A., 


Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's College, 
and Bampton Lecturer for 1879 in the University of Oxford. 


PICKERING and CO., 196 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
HE “TIMES” NEWSPAPER and the CLIMATE of 
ROME. By StroTHER A. SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge, Author of “ The Tiber and its Tributaries,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 








——— 


THE THIRD EDITION, THE SIXTH THOUSAND, OF 


THE VELLUM 








MR. SMILES’S 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE MOORE) comp Me ms 


WILL BE READY ON THE 171TH INST., PRICE 16s. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
L Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WA 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, E 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
yarious Languages. 


| 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 


Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
| Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


| 192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 





Square, London. HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


LES. feu! 
“Modern Literature, in | eeenans, 


B 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-rooms 


open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





“MHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


sterling value."—Spectato». **Good and sug- | 
ve ina very high degree.“—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a | ,. 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STovuGutTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


“y AS ADAM the FIRST MAN) 7 





CREATED?” By Arcus. Limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all 

Booksellers. - 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC —| 

CYPRUS, its History and Characteristics, by Mr. | 
W.H.Golding; this Lecture and the Dissolving Views P 
with which it is illustrated, have been prepared from | 
the most reliable sources specially for the Polytechnic. 
~The MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, with many 
interesting experiments in Electrical and Acoustical 
Science, by Mr. J. L. King—The GIANT PLATE 
MACHINE, DUBOSCQ’S CHROMATIC FOUNTAIN, 
TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION with the DIVER, 
&.—The PARIS EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. L. King.— 
The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W. R. May.—Professor 
Pepper's Interesting and _ Instructive Sanitary 
Lectures, entitled PURE AIR, PURE FOOD, and | 


P 


PURE WATER.—Professor Garrison on the EVOLU- PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 


TION of SPECIES.—Concluding daily at 4 and 9%, 
witha MUSICAL JUMBLE and the BABES in the 
WOOD, by Mr. Seymour Smith.—Admission to the 
whole,ls. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
With so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
ufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 2is, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Unobilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAIN 8, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, san, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 





CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 
PHILADELPRIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 


PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY. 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 


be forwarded on application to 93 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 





OF THE 


76. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants,in casks and cases, by the 


ORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MORSON & SON’S 
REPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 





PROFESSION. 





EPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 


Bottle. 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturera, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON pr aedl —— SQUARE 





VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Fragrance. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


a 


Upper Thames 
packet sold by us. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


—The exceptional weather of the season indi- 
cates a disturbed state of the atmosphere, and causes 
a very great tendency to the development of epidemics. 
It is in such seasons that diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, 
cramps, and fevers so frequently appear, and all 
should be on their guard against them. The con- 

ption of ked or ripe fruit, or food not per- 
fectly fresh, is a common exciting cause of these 
complaints, and if the early ———— are not pro- 
perly treated, very serious results may ensue. Hollo- 
way's Ointment, rubbed briskly and efficiently into 
the stomach and surface of the bowels, relieves the 
cramp and vomiting very quickly, and the internal 
use of the Pills expels from the bowels the irritant 








OF 


EDDING, 
EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


| HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 





peed & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
KR : and 





por MEATS; also, 





FESS=NCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





puRTLe SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





creas for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c, 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR08SB 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


world. 





AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” 


andard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Foad, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


the superfluous oil."—/oed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Hassall! 


Dr. ll. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 








matter. 
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MR. AND MRS. BRASSEY’S YACHT VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


The Fifth Edition now ready, with 8 Coloured Maps and Charts, 9 Fall-Page Illustrations engraved on Wood, 


and 109 Woodcuts in the Text, in One Volume, 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM,’ 


Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. 
By Mr. BRASSEY. 
(The 118 Illustrations, engraved by G. PEARSON, chiefly after Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham.) 


“This delightful cruise is the very romance of “We can but faintly indicate what the reader may 
ady yachting: it is the voyage of the rough look for in this unrivalled book."—Spectator. __ 
old circumnavigators translated into the picturesquely “Tt would be difficult to imagine a more delightful 
luxurious.” —Times. book than ‘A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’ and the 

“This book is almost as difficult to leave as Tahiti charm of the narrative is heightened by the illustra- 
and Hawaii; it offers @ panorama of delightful scenes, tions, which are unusually fine examples of wood 
where the sun is eternally shining on white waterfalis, engraving.”"—AMorning Post. 
green palm-trees, and a wealth of flowers."—Saturday “Every country seems delightful to the happy 
Review. voyagers, qualifled by taste and culture to appreciate 

“ Written from the first page to the lastin a most all they see, and no less enabled than disposed to take 
animating tone of enjoyment. The graceful sim- the cream off everything. Almost every little piece 
plicity of the style makes it extremely seductive; it is of description is prettily turned in well-chosen lan- 
full of adventure; and the admirable illustrationsare guage,and affords more or less of a picture to the eye.” 
worthy of the letterpress."—Pa/! Mali Gazette. —Examiner, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








Just published, price 4s 6d.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC CURE. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARYY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 














The following REVISED LISTS and CATALOGUES of BOOKS, in Circulation and on Sale 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 


1. A LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS of the PAST and 


PRESENT SEASON in CIRCULATION at ths LIBRARY. 
2. A 


NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of 


SURPLUS COPIES of BOOKS withdrawn from the LIBRARY for SALE at greatly REDUCED 
PRICES. This Catalogue contains more than Five Hundred Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, in good condition, at the lowest current prices, with nearly Three Thousand older 
Works, many of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable. 


3. An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of 


the WORKS of POPULAR AUTHORS, newly and strongly haif-bound, and well adapted for 
Circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


4. A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, 


in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 











ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QU4 NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
James STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere 


MR. 


In crown 8yo, price 2s 6d per volume, 
BLACKWOOD’S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR EN GLIsy 
READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas COLLINS, M.A, 





The New Volume, 
LUCRETIUS, by W. H. Mattoog 
Is published this day. ’ 


The previous Volumes contain: 

Homer's ILIAD—HOMER'S ODYSSEY—HeERoporys 
ZESCHYLUS — XENOPHON — SOPHOCLES — EURIPIpgs — 
ARISTOPHANES—HESIOD AND THEOGNIS—Luciay— 
PLATO— GREEK ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — Dayog. 
THENES—THUCYDIDES. 

CASAR — VIRGIL — HorRACE — CICERO — Praxy’ 
L&TTERS — JUVENAL — PLAUTUS AND TERENOR 
TaciTUs—LIVY—OViD—CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, ayy 
PROPERTIUS. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ Estelle Russell,” 
JUNI A: 


A NOVEL. 


By the Author of ‘Estelle Russell,” “The Privatg 
Life of Galileo,” &c, 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





‘This is a decidedly fascinating novel, which no 
reader, having once begun it, will willingly lay down, 
sumed The novel deserves to be read and thought over,” 
—Morning Post. 

“It may be admitted, without reservation, that 
‘Junia'is a character-sketch of considerable power, 
and executed in many parts with a dexterous touch." 
—Atheneum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


PAULI SB. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.’ 


“Amid the desert of novels—dreary, vulgar, or 
sensational, but all common-place — which the re. 
viewer has to explore, it is gratifying to light on 
one which belongs to none of these classes; onein 
which the incidents are as interesting as is con- 
sistent with probability, and in which the principal 
characters behave and talk like ladies and gentle- 
men, with porbaps a little spice of brightness more 
than is usual, just sufficient to make their actions and 
words appear worth recording. Such a novel is 
* Pauline.’ "—A thenvum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 


SONGS OF BERANGER. 
DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By WILLIAM YOUNG. 
A New Edition, Revised, feap. Svo, price 4s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, post free, Is. " 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 
COUNCIL. By WILLIS NEVINS. 
Crvi. SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Seventh Edition, post free, One ry P 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 

on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.CS,, 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MiTrcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





August.—Price Sixpence. 

HE PANTILES PAPERS: a Monthly 
Literary Magazine and Review. — Tennyson's 

“Harold; Romance of the Rutland Family; the 

Bible Account of the Creation; and Modern Scicace, 


&e. 
E. W. ALLEN, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


ee MANOR-HOUSE. — For 
View and Plan, see the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, by post, 444)—The Relation of Archi- 
tecture to Eyes—The Development of the Modern 
Town-hall—John Shute—International Congress of 
Architects — Competitions — Visit to Reims — St. 
Alban’s—Archwological Congresses—New Buildings, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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TRUBNER & 00.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ition, now ready, post 8vo, pp. 250, cloth, 
Second Bab 78 6d : 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; 
being Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. 
By MoNnreR WILLIAMS, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Calcutta; Hon. Member of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society, Boden Professor of San- 
skrit in the University of Oxford. 
Now ready, crown 8v0, pp. viii.-288, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The HISTORY of D K. A Review, 
], Scientific, and Political. By James 
SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 184, cloth, 5s. 
TAL TRAVELS in IMAGINED 
LANDS. By Henry Wricnt. 
, super-royal 8vo, pp. xx.-606, cloth, gilt 
tad _ edges, 38s; morocco, £2 10s. 
A NARRATIVE of =  —_ Dr. CHARLES 


KE’s 

DISCOVERY of MOUNT SINAI in 
ARABIA, and of MIDIAN. Edited by Mrs. BEKE. 
With Portrait, Map, Illustrations, and Geographi- 
cal Report by J. MILNE, F.G.S. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xviii.-124, cloth, 5s. 

Av ESSAY on the SYSTEMATIC 
TRAINING of the BODY. By CHARLES HENRY 
ScHarBLE, M.D., Ph.D., F.C.P., &c. A Memorial 
Essay, published on the oceasion of the First 
Centenary Festival of Friedrich Ludwig Jahn. 
With an Etching by Hubert Herkomer. 

Now ready, post Svo, pp. xii.-198, with 2 Language 

Maps, cloth, 12s. 

The MODERN LANGUAGES of the 
EAST INDIES. Accompanied by 2 Language 
Maps, Classified List of Languages and Dialects, 
and a List of Authorities for each Language. By 
ROBERT CUST. 

(This will form the Fourth Volume of Triibner's 

Oriental Series.) 








Now ready, post Svo, pp. 368, handsomely bound in 

cloth, 18a. 

The HISTORY of INDIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By ALBRECHT WeBer. Translated from 
the German by JOHN MANN, M.A., and THEODOR 
ZACHARIAE, Pb.D. With the sanction of the 
Author. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth, 4s 6d. 


POLITICAL PRESENTMENTS. By 


WILLIAM FORSTER. 
1, CHECKS UPON PARLIAMENTARY DISCUS- 
ION 


SION. 
2. PHASES of DEMOCRACY in EUROPE. 
3. The POLITICAL SITUATION. 

Now ready, post 8vo, pp. 216, cloth, 7s 64. 

A CANDID EXAMINATION 
of THEISM. By Puysicus. (This forms the 
Ninth Volume of “The English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library.”) 

Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xvi.-428, cloth, 16s. 

ESSAYS on the SACRED LAN-| 
GUAGES, WRITINGS, and RELIGION of the 
PARSIS. By MarTIN Hava, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Second Edition, by E. W. 
West, Ph.D. 

Now ready, post 8vo, pp. viii.-176, cloth, 7s 6d. 

SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUD- 
DHIST CANON, commonly known as DHAM- 
MAPADA, Translated from the Chinese by S. 
Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
accompanying Narratives. 

Now ready, 8vo, pp. v.-308, with I!ustrations, cloth, 

128 6d. 

CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN: Her 
Letters.and Memories of Her Life. Edited by 
her Friend, EMMA STIBBINS. 

Royal 8vo, pp. viii.-610, eloth, 18s. 

The FINAL PHILOSOPHY; or, System 
of Perfectible Knowledge issuing from the Har- 
mony of Science and Religion. By CHARLES W. 
Sueips, D.D., Professor in Princeton College. 

Crown 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, price 7s 6d. 

LIFE and HABIT. By S. Butler, 

Author of * Erewhon " and “ The Fair Haven.” 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-124, cloth, 2s 6d. 
SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By 


Pustip PHOSPHOR. 


—Court Journal, 


of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. 


Caleb Booth’s Clerk. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


The BLUE-BELL SERIES of NEW 





Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 12s. 

HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a Manual 
for Students of Russian. Based on the Olien- 
dorffan System of Teaching Languages, and 
adapted for Self-Instruction. By H&NkI RIOLA, | 
Teacher of the Russian Language. With an Intro- | 
duction by W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

KEY to the Exercises in the above, crown 8yvo, pp. | 

126, cloth, 5s. 

Post 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 10s 6d. | 

ENGLIS RULE and NATIVE 
OPINION in INDIA; a Series of Gleanings from 
the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, and 
again in 1874, By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 

PREVENTION of FAMINE in INDIA. | 
Demy 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 12s. 

A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT of the GODAVERY DISTRICT, in the 
Presidency of Madras. By HENRY Mogris, for- 
merly of the Madras Civil Service. 

Shortly, 1 vol. post 8vo. 

SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. 
With a Commentary. Translated by the late 
EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, Author of an “ Arabic- 
English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, Revised, 
witb an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to India, 
by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S, 


NEW WORKS. | 


| 





: . : 
Conversations with M. Thiers, 
M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE. B 
the late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
“The present selection of Mr. Senior's journals, 
edited with remarkable skill and judgment by Mrs. 
Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. 
Although the unreserved and original communica- 
tions of Thiers are especially fascinating, the book 
would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only 
of the reports of conversations with Guizot, Montalem- 
bert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of celebrity 
and eminence."—Saturday Review. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton; 


with some Passages from her Diary. By E. 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol.8vo, 15s, 
“ The story of an interesting life.”—A ¢henwum. 


. 

A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MAKTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
His Last Stake. By Shirley 


Situ, Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


“One of the best novels that has appeared within 
the last few years. ‘The characters are skilfully 
drawn.’'—Court Journa!. 


The Bubble Reputation. By 


KATHARINE KiNG, Author of * The Queen of the 


Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. Ran- 


2 


Wood Anemone. 
DOLPH, Author of ** Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A perfectly original and deeply interesting story.” 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
‘A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, 
and the refinement of its humour and the picturesque 


There is not a ecbaracter without individuality, from 
one end of the book to the other."—.1/henwum, 


By Mrs. 


G. LINNZ2US BANKS. 3 vols. 
“ A capital story."—Spectaior. 


Epwarkps, Author of “ Kitty,’ * Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. - 
“A very good novel; worthy of success." —Pos?. 


MARCUS WARD & CO/’S 
AUGUST LIST. 





NOVELS. Lllustrated. Issaed Monthly, per- 
manent price, 2s each, complete, Undertaken in 
opposition to the“ Library " system of half-guinea 
volumes. The tales will be selected for their 
healthy character and good tone. 





BROWNIE, by C. W. Bardsley, Illustrated by E. 
Blair Leighton, now ready. | 


To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, costing 


£3 28 6d, about half the cost of any other illustrated 

Edition. 

The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. In Half-crown (complete) Volumes, 
clear type, well illustrated, and elegantly bound. 

The FAIR MAID of PERTH, with 36 Illustrations 
(Ten Full-page) is now ready. 

The ISSUE of the SERIES in HALF-BOUND 
EXTRA, price 3s 6d, has commenced, and WAVER. 
Lit Y, IVANHOE, and KENILWORTH are now ready, 
each complete in One Volume. 





In Monthly Parts, price Is. Part V. now ready. 
OUR NATIVE LAND;; its Scenery and | 
Associations. Three Chromograph Views in each | 
part, with descriptive letterpress. Part V. will | 
contain Views of Upper Lake, Ross Castle, and | 
Tore Waterfali, Killarney. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


AMONG the FLOWERS, and other 
Poems. By Francis W. BOURDILLON. 


MARCUS WARD and CO, 
London, Belfast, and Philade/phis. H 





Now ready. } 

NATHOLIC SYSTEMS of SCHOOL 

DISCIPLINE, being Part LI. of the POSITION 

and PROSPECTS of CATHOLIU LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION. By the Hon. and Rey. WILLIAM PETRE. | 
Second Edition, with Supplement, price 2s 6d. | 
London: Burns and Oates. Portman Street, and | 


Paternoster Row. | 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Crown 8vo, carefully pas op creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, 68 each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the best Authors. 


With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, du 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, _ 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, an’ 
others. 

By WALTER BESANT and James Rice. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Son of Vulcan—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By WILkKir CoLLIns.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Mis- 
cellanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone— 
Man and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs?— 
The New Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law and 
the Lady—The Two Destinies. 

By M. BetHam-Epwakps.—Felicia, 

By THomas Harpy.—Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By JeAN INGELOW.—Fated to be Free. 

By Harriett JAy.—The Queen of Connaught—The 
Dark Colleen. 

By E. LYNN-LINTON. — Patricia Kemball — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

By KATHARINE S. MAacquorD.—The Evil Eye. 

By Henay KIncsLeY.—Number Seventeen—Oak- 
shott Castle. 

By Justin McCartHy.—Dear Lady Disdain—My 
Enemy's Daughter — The Waterdale Neighbours — 
Linley Rochford—A Fair Saxon. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT.—Open! Sesame. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.—Whiteladies, 

By James PAYN.—Best of Husbands—Fallen For- 
tunes—Walter's Word—Halves—What He Cost Her. 

By Mrs. J. H. RippeLt.—Her Mother's Darling. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Way We Live Now. 

By T. A. TROLLOPE.—Diamond Cat Diamond. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
-_cantiaaaas Against the World—The Lion in the 

‘ath. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s each. 


By WILKI£ COLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Miscel- 
lanies—Tbhe Woman in White—The Moonstone—Man 
and Wife—Poor Miss Finch— Miss or Mrs. ?—The New 
Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law and the Lady. 

By Tuomas Harvy.—Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By Henry KInGs_ey.—Oakshott Castle. 

By Justin McCartHy.—Dear Lady Disdain—The 
Waterdale Neighbours—My Enemy's Daughter—A 
Fair Saxon—Linley Rochford. 

By Mark TWa!n.—An Idle Excursion—Tom Sawyer 
—A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 

By GrorGe AUGUSTUS SALA.—Gaslight and Daylight. 

By JoHNn SAUNDERS.—Bonod to the Wheel—Guy 
Waterman—One Against the World—Lion in the Path. 

By WALTER RESANT and JAMes Rice. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butierfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Son of Vulean—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By F. E. Buarnett.—Sarly Tim. 


In Tauchnitz size, cloth extra, 2s each. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 


Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo Clab—The 
Book of Clerical Anecdotes—Byron's Don Juan— 
Carlyle on the Choice of Books—Emerson's Letters 
and Social Aims — Godwin's Lives of the Necro 
mancers—Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table— 
Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast-Table—Hood's 
Whims and Oddities—Irving's Tales of a Traveller— 
Irving's Tales of the Alhambra—Jesse’s Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life— Lamb's Essays of 
Elia—Leigh Hunt's Essays—Mallory'’s Mort d'Arthur 
(Abridged) — Pascal's Provincial Letters — Pope's 
Poetical Works—Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections—St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, and the 
Indian Cottage—Shelley's Early Poems and Queen 
Mab—Shelley's Later Poems—Shelley's Posthumous 
Poems — Shelley's Prose Works — White's Natural 
History of Se!borne. 





OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FRIENDSHIP. By Ouida. 

“Tt ranks among the most brilliant of ‘ Ouida's' bril- 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely soon 
to be forgotten."—Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The NEW 
REPUBLIO.” 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 
or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALIOCK. 


“Never since the days of Swift has satire gone 
straighter to the mark.’'— Whitehall Review. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Held in Bondage. Folle-Farine. 
Strathmore. Dog of Flanders. 
Chandos Pascarel. 

Under Two Flags. Two Little Wooden 
Idalia Shoes. 

Tricotrin. Sigua. 

Cecil Castlemaine. In a Winter City. 
Puck. Ariadne. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 



















































































































By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN :— 


By E. WERNER:— 





THE SPECTATOR. 








[August 10, 1878. 
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BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s, of all Booksellers in Town 
or Country. 





By Mrs. HENRY WOOD :— 
East Lynne. (75th Thousand.) | Dene Hollow. 
The Channings. (35th Thousand) George Canterbury’s Will. 
Mrs, Halliburton’s Troubles, | Trevlyn Hold. 
The Master of Greylands, Mildred Arkell. 
Verner’s Pride. St. Martin’s Eve. 
Within the Maze. Elster’s Folly. 


Lady Adelaide. | Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. | A Life’s Secret. 
Roland Yorke. | Red Court Farm. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters, Orville College. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. | Parkwater. 
Oswald Cray. | Edina, 


By Miss AUSTEN :— 
(The only Complete Edition) 


Sense and Sensibility. Northanger Abbey and 


Emma, Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. | Lady Susan and The 
Mansfield Park. Watsons. 


By ANONYMOUS AUTHORS :— 
Johnny Ludlow. | The Last of the Cavaliers. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON :— 
Joan, Red as a Rose is She. 
Nancy. Cometh up as a Flower. 


Good-bye, Sweetheart ! Not Wisely, but too Well. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER :— 
The Heritage of Langdale. 
Her Dearest Foe, 


The Wooing O't. 
Which Shall it Be ¢ 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE :— 
The Three Clerks. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES :— 


Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 


Susan Fielding. 


Steven Lawrence : Yeoman. 


By HAWLEY SMART : — 
Breezie Langton. 
By HELEN MATHERS :— 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. | Cherry Ripe! 
By Baroness TAUTPH@US :— 
The Initials, | At Odds. 
Quits. Cyrilla. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON :— 
Too Strange not to be | Constance Sherwood. 
True. | Ladybird, 





BENTLEY’S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
A Sister’s Story. 


Success: and how hewon it.| Under a Charm. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIong 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


Price One Shilling. 
Entirely Devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 


The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up 7% , 
find genuine recreation. P Tinsleys' ang 





WALPOLE, EARL of CHATHAM, GEORGE GRENVILLE, LORD No. 
EDMUND BORKE, WILLIAM PITT, PEEL, CANNING, &c. RTE, 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENGLIsq 


PARTIES. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “* Women of Fashion, 
Representative Women in Letters and Society,” &c. 2 vols., 30s, 4 
[Vow ready at all Libraries, 
LOVE'S IMPENITENCE—An UNREQUITED IOVE—The LOVE that LiveTg. 
—LOVED BENEATH HIM—The MEDAL REVERSED—COMEDY LOVE 
BACHELOR from CONVICTION—PLATO or PRIAPUS?—A Mop) ~~ 


THESEUS, &c. 
AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Axserr D. 


VANDAM, Author of “ An Every-Day Heroine," &c. 2 vols., large Post Syo, 24g, 
[Now ready at all Libraries, 
GHOSTS of the LONDON MIDNIGHT—SATURDAY NIGHT at the “ CAT "—The 
LONDON ROUGH—A SHADY INDUSTRY—The VAMPIRE BRIDE—GAOL. 
BIRDS at LARGE—A NIGHT with THIEVES, &c. 


WONDERFUL LONDON; its Lights ang 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Ilustra; 12s, 
[Now ready at all P 


A DAY with the BARON—The FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB—A YEAR'S COAUHINGS 
—A FOREST RUN with * The QUEEN'S "—HONTING the WILD RED DERR 
—The ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS—A PINK WEDDING—MELTON, its MAN. 
NERS and CUSTOMS, &c. 


TALLY HO. Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, 


&c. By Fred. FieELD WHITEHURST (a Veteran). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s, 
[Now ready at all Libraries, 

“ The sketches are full of life and spirit, and we doubt not lovers of the chage 
will be glad to read a description of the famous runs recorded in the pr-sent 
volume.”—Court Journal. 

‘*Many a hard rider will recognise in these pages a faithful picture of runs ig 
which he has himself figured with distinction."—J/an of the World. 

“A very agreeable book, calculated to be a good companion to hunting men." 
Sporting Gazette. 
The NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

EACH NUMBER COMPLETE in ITSELF. 

MIRTH. 


Edited by Henry J. Byroy, 


Author of “ Our Boys,” “ Married in Haste,” ‘‘ Cyril's Success,” ‘‘ A Fool ands 
his Money,” . 
Varied and amusing Original Contributions, in verse and prose, by the moit 
popular Light Writers of the day. 
Nos. I. to X. are now ready at every Booksellers’ and Railway Stall in the 
United Kingdom. 
The World says:—“ We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, Mirth, 
conducted by so genuine a humourist as Mr. H. J. Byron.” 
The Daily Telegraph says:—* Fun, hearty and spontaneous, rattles over every 
page.” 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


CHILDREN of NATURE: a Story of Modern 


London. By the Earl of Desart, Author of ‘Only a Woman's Love,” ae. 
2 vols. 
‘Interests one in spite of oneself.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“One of the most striking novels of the season.’"—Morning Advertiser. p 
“A novel which, having once read, one would be delighted to read over again at 
an early opportunity.”"—Morning Post, 


VERE of OURS, the EIGHTH or KINGS. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “‘The Romance of War,” “ Under the Red 
Dragon,” “ One of the Six Hundred,” &c. 3 vols. 


A MARRIAGE of CONSCIENCE. By Arruaur 


SKETCHLEY (GEORGE Ross, M.A.), Author of ‘‘ The Brown Papers,” &c. 3 vols. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By Wuo.as 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “‘The Tower of London,” “ Old St. Paul's,” 
** Rookwood,” &c. 3 vols. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Frorence Marryat, 


Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ A Harvest of Wild Oats,” &c. 3 vols. 


DANGERFIELD. By H. Bapren PrircuarD, 


Author of “Beauty Spots on the Continent,” “Tramps in the Tyrol,” &. 
8 vols. 


The SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453: 


an Historical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of “ Marley 


Castle,” &c. 2 vols. 


MY POLISHED CORNER. 
SNOWDON EMMETT. 3 vols. 
By Martin WELD. 


HILLFORD-ON-AIRE. 
3 vols. 

A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: a Sketch. 
was —— GaUnAE BOOE tr ae SURES > 

COLD SCRAPS MADE into DAINTY 


DISHES. By a Lapy HELP. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 18. 


By ALFRED 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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